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4 
six good stories 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW 
By Arthur D. Howden Smith 


A brave attempt to rescue Napoleon! 
Lusty fights with fists and swords, the 
tormenting mystery of Henri Charette’s 
birth, and his love for Memory Gresham— | 
threatened by the grim shadow of the| 
exiled Emperor. $2.00 | 


THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis 


The epoch-making expedition of the young 
biologist Charles Darwin on his first voy- 
age round the world on the H.M.S. 
Beagle, a barque of 240 tons. 
Illustrated by Kaj Klitgaard. 


THE OMNIBUS JULES VERNE 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea 
Around the World in Eighty Days 
The Blockade Runners 
From the Earth to the Moon 


$2.00 


With maps and endpapers in two colors 
and a frontispiece for each tale by Helene 
Carter. $3.00 


A RACE FOR A FORTUNE | 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 


A thrilling story of two Massachusetts 
boys who joined the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia in 1849. 

4 illustrations by Lyle Justis. 


BOUQUET HILL 
By Jane Abbott 


Failure stared the Blacklocks in the face! 
How Judith hated going back to the old 
Colonial home—but, most unexpectedly, 
she found the spirit of her pioneer an-| 
cestors in herself. 4 illustrations. $1.75 


THE FRENCH BOY 
By Paul Vaillant-Couturier 


How do French children live? Here is the 
story of twenty years of youth in France 
before the war, spent in Paris and the} 
Pyrenees. 18 illustrations by the author. | 

$2.50 


$2.00 
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AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 
and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be addressed to her 
at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 











HEN I think how many book-clubs 
new and old are choosing from that 
rich list of books offered free by the 


| remarkable new Scholastic plan, I don’t 
| mind telling you that I am thrilled to the 


bone. For nothing is more delightful in 
the buying line than book-shopping, and 
one of its advantages is that you can do it 
by lists and catalogues. And you can trust 
our list: I wish you could have seen, as I 
did, how earnestly the publishers worked 
to choose just the books you want to own 
and to keep—for one of the beauties of a 


| class-room book-club is that when the 


books have gone the rounds they can go 
back, each to a club member, to form part 
of his own library. 

When I spent my first own money for 
books of my own choice, my allowance 
was so small you wouldn’t think I would 
be buying any at all, especially as we had 
an excellent home library. But real book 
lovers must have their own books, so I 
ordered mine from the catalogue of a 
publisher long since out of business, who 
sold cheap reprints of the classics. I have 
those books yet, but alas, they have almost 
fallen to pieces, and it has been years 
since I could really read them. The brit- 


| tle paper soon went to dust; the bindings 


could not stand the strain of steady use. 
Now you will want to keep all your life 
the books you choose for yourself in 
your high school years, so I assure you 
that I have recommended no edition that 
will go to pieces on your shelf. 

You know, of course, that even a 
cheaply priced book can be of good work- 
manship, sound and strong. I have often 
spoken of Everyman’s and the Mod- 
ern Library, whose inexpensive little 
volumes are such treasures. Now I want 
you to notice also the World’s Classics, 
issued by the Oxford University Press; 


| little gems of bookmaking at little cost 
whose 


gold decorated backs (gold— 
nothing tarnishes or rubs off) make a 
bright note in the room. The list is long 
and every book is valuable; the only thing 
I used not to like about them was the 
type, which though clear—and of course, 


| beautiful, coming from this famous press 


-~—was rather small for tired eyes. Now 
the World’s Classics are in print large 
enough for any of you, clear and lovely: 
Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronte, is a 
joy to the eye in this edition as well as to 


the spirit. 


LIPPINCOTT 


Washington Square, Philadelphia | 


The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 
which has been in two large, expensive 


volumes, is now in one, costing $3.7}: 
this is a fine work for a school collection, 
Another is The Golden Road in English 
Literature, by Amy Cruse, a young read. 
er’s history of great books with their 
stories condensed enough to get an idea 
of them. Another book more for older 
readers, still high school age, however, js 
The Story of English Literature, by Ed. 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


Modern Library (Modern Library, 
Inc.), 95¢ each. 

Everyman’s Library (E. P. Dutton 
Company), 90c each. 

World’s Classics (Oxford University 
Press), 80c each. 

The Autobiography of Lincoln Stef- 
fens (Harcourt, Brace), $3.75. 

The Golden Road in English Litera- 
ture, by Amy Cruse (Crowell), 
$3.50. 

The Story of English Literature, by 
Edmund Kemper Broadus (Macmil- 
lan), $5. 

For Freedom and for Gaul, by Paul L. 
Anderson (Appleton), $2. 
Best Short Stories of 1931 

Mead), $2.50. 

Best Plays of 1931 (Dodd, Mead), 
$2.50. 

Stories of the States, by Nellie V. 
Sanchez (Crowell), $2.50. 

Stonewall, by Julia 
(Dutton), $2.50. , 

Light-Horse Harry’s Boy, by Bernie 
Babcock (Lippincott), $1.75. 

The Boy’s Book of West Point, by 
George L. Knapp (Dodd, Mead), $2. 

Over Famous Thresholds, by Ariadne 
Gilbert (Century), $2. 

The Earth for Sam, and The Stars for 
Sam, by W. Maxwell Reed (Har- 
court, Brace), $3.50. 

In case your bookstore does not 
carry these books, write to us giving 
their names and inclosing the retail 
price of the book listed here. We will 
see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
155 East 44th St. New York City 


(Dodd, 


Davis Adams 

















mund Kemper Broadus; this, too. is 4 
book for a library, though it is a sort ot 
library in itself; the pictures include 
beautiful reproductions in color of fa 
mous illuminated manuscripts. 

I need not introduce to you Paul Ander- 
son, who writes novels that make the 
Romans in your school-books come alive 
and fighting. I have often spoken here 





Wherever you buy your books—whether from your bookstore or from the publishers— 
please mention the SCHOLASTIC. 
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S there anything more tanta- 

lizing to the imagination than 
looking up into the night sky 
and wondering what’s going on 
in this vast universe? Jump into 
this new book by Mr. Reed. It’s 
like taking a ride on a whizzing 
comet, through millions of miles 
of space. You'll find out breath- 
taking things, enough to stretch 
your imagination to the Iimit. 
For example: Is there any end to 
the universe? How do scientists 


383 Madison Avenue 





tell the temperature of stars a billion miles away? 
What is the surface of the sun like? What is Ein- 
stein’s theory, and why is everyone excited by it? 


THE STARS FOR SAM 


By W. MAXWELL REED, author of THE EARTH FOR SAM 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 


series of adventures in themselves. 
of the most thrilling new books of the year! 


“The Stars for Sam” is the whole 
story of the universe, from the 
sun to the farthest galaxy of stars. 
Vividly, simply told, the latest 
scientific information is all here. 
Charles E. St. John, one of the 
most distinguished astronomers 
of modern times and a friend of 
Einstein, edited the book. The 
100 photographs, some in color, 
and many of them taken through 
the world’s greatest telescope at 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, are a 
Don’t miss one 


$3.00 


New York City 





























of his earlier books and now the Scholas- 
tic is presenting one of them to you in 
its columns. He has a novel just out in 
book form, For Freedom and for Gaul, in 
which Vercingetorix appears, and of 
course Cesar: the young hero fights 
under both in the course of his career. 


The annual Best Short Stories of 1931 
is out, and you will find it most helpful 
in short-story courses, as you will find the 
corresponding Best Plays useful in mod- 
em drama courses. Stories of the States, 
by Nellie V. Sanchez, gives the early his- 
tory of each State in the Union, with its 
motto, flower, seal, and so on; a useful 
reference volume. 


There are two biographies that would 
fit beautifully with American history 
courses, both written  entertainingly. 
Stonewall, by Julia Davis Adams, is the 
life of General Stonewall Jackson, with 
the military history of his career in the 
Civil War, the first book of this sort for 
young people. Light-Horse Harry's Boy, 
by Bernie Babcock, is the early life of 
Robert E. Lee, told like a novel and with 
reminiscences of earlier days; it stops 
when he goes to West Point, and by the 
way, if you are looking forward to a 
cadetship, George L. Knapp’s The Boy’s 
Book of West Point, will tell you all about 
itand about the academy; this is like his 
tarlier book on Annapolis that boys liked 
© well. Over Famous Thresholds, by 


Ariadne Gilbert is a group of lives, en- 
tertainingly told, of Schubert, Barrie, An- 
drew Lang, Jenny Lind, Mark Twain, 
Roosevelt—all presented sympathetically 
and so you seem to take part in their lives. 

The Earth for Sam, which came out 
last year, made a real sensation among 
books of popular science. It was about 
geology. This year the same publishers 
bring out a new book by the same author, 
The Stars for Sam, by W. Maxwell Reed. 
It is more than a popular handbook of 
astronomy: it is like visiting many times 
a famous observatory and finding there 
an astronomer who answered all your 
questions and showed you through the 
telescope all you wanted to see. The 
showing is done by many photographs. 


LITERARY SHAVINGS 


Rupert Hughes says that of all the biog- 
raphies he has ever read, none have “touched 
life at more dangerous points more vividly” 
than Gun Notches, life of a cowboy-soldier, 
issued by Stokes. 

* *¢ 

A new biography of Cicero which won 
the Montyon Prize of the French Academy 
has just been issued in English translation. 
The author is Gaston Delayen. It might 
smooth out that Latin. 

* * @ 

Lord Dunsany’s first book in two years is 
The Travel Tales of Mr. Joseph Jorkens, con- 
sisting of that character’s charming “exag- 
gerations”. His publishers say that “if Jor- 


kens with his inspired imagination and in- 
quiring mind may be classed by the skeptical 
with the notorious Baron Munchausen, even 
they will admit that he is surely a most pic- 
turesque, industrious, and artistic liar.” 


Your 
Special Interest__ 


in Fine Art or Handicraft you will find 
wonderfully well served by books from the 
Pitman list. Beautiful illustration and 
practical instruction on just what you want 
to do. For instance: 


PITMAN’S “CRAFT FOR ALL” SERIES 
$1.00 each, 

Written by expert, practical enthusiasts 
DESIGN AS APPLIED TO ARTS AND CRAFTS 
DECORATIVE WOODWORK - - HOME UPHOLSTERY 
PRINTED FABRICS - - CHINA DECORATION 
BEATEN METAL WORK - - HANDLOOM WEAVING 
PAINTED FABRICS - PAINTING AND ENAMELLING 
PASSE-PARTOUT -- PEWTER WORK 
SMALL JEWELRY - PRACTICAL FLOWER MAKING 
LACE MAKING - - - PRACTICAL LEATHER WORK 
PRINTS AND PATTERNS 
BEADCRAFT - LINO PRINTS - RAFFIA WORK- GESSO 
PLYWOOD - - RUG MAKING - - BOOKBINDING 
STENCILLING - PRINTING - SIMPLE BASKETRY 

















Others in Preparation 
Going to College? 
STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 


By J. E. Walters $1.75 
Thoroughly practical counsel, showing 
what expert guidance and personal effort 
can do to make the most of college years, 
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INDIANS! 
INDIANS! 
INDIANS! 


Three types of In- 
dians in three books 
that you will love. . 





WATERLESS 
MOUNTAIN 


By Laura ADAMS ARMER 
With a Foreword 
by Oliver La Farge 


This sincere and beautiful story of 
a present-day Navajo Indian boy, 
told with quiet authority in limpid 
and poetic prose, is fired with the 
imagination and dignity of his race. 

Illustrated $3.00 


THE SCARLET 
FRINGE 


By Heven Crark Fernatp and 
Epwin M. SLOcoMBE 

An excellent romance of the Incas 

of the 16th Century, describing in 

swift narrative the invasion of the 

wild mountain fastnesses of the 

Andes by the Spaniards. 
Illustrated $2.00 


WHEELS 
TOWARD THE 
WEST 


By HirpecarDE HAwTHorNe 
The exciting and interesting story 
of a boy and girl who join a cov- 
ered wagon train for Santa Fe, are 
kidnapped and adopted by Indians, 
and finally rescued by Kit Carson. 

Illustrated $2.00 


How | Got My Literary Star 


Personal Messages to Young Writers by Outstanding 
American Authors 


Ill. By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


T IS pretty hard to say what drives a 
man into writing. It is, I dare say, an 
escape. What is wanted is an orderly 
world, an orderly life. There is a deep 
inner satisfaction for this reason in form 
achieved. You feel something solid under 
your fingers. 

I remember well when this feeling first 
came to me. I had been writing for years, 
scribbling away. Why? I can hardly say. 
I had been a workman and from that had 
got into business. I did not like business. 
I hated it. It was a relief, at night, after 
a day in business, to get into a room 
alone and write. Sometimes I kept it up 
all night. I was very strong. I wrote and 
threw away. I have always done that. 


There was without doubt a thing I 
sought. First of all, perhaps, understand- 
ing. There were all of these thousands 
of people about. If I could understand 
really some other man or woman, per- 
haps, I thought, I might a little begin to 
understand that queer tangle of thoughts 
and impulses always going on inside my- 
self. 

There are always little revealing things. 
A man or woman says something unex- 
pected, makes a gesture, does something 
you did not expect. When I went to bed 
I lay awake, often for hours, thinking of 
people. I imagined myself to be some- 
thing other than myself, imagined situa- 
tions and conversations. Occasionally 
these vagrant thoughts took form. They 
seemed to have meaning. Thus a story 
was born. 

At last, under my hand a story, I felt, 
was solid. I think it was a story of mine 
called “Hands” and published later in a 
book called Winesburg, Ohio. I wrote the 
story and jumped up from my desk. I 
remember walking up and down a room. 
I talked aloud to myself. “It’s there. My 
God, at last, it’s there!” You will see 
what I meant. I meant I had forgotten 
theory, self, everything for the time. 
There was the puzzled and hurt man of 
the story. I had really felt him and, I 
thought, had put down his story so that 
others could feel him. I remember. the 
tears of joy that came to my eyes. 

That feeling has not come often to me. 
Do you think I would have missed it? Do 











LONGMANS, GREEN 
AND COMPANY 


55 Fifth Ave. New York City 





SCHOLASTIC READERS 


When ordering books from publishers, 

mention that you are a high school stu- 

dent and a reader of SCHOLASTIC. 

Many publishers issue special booklets 

and lists for high school readers and 
book clubs. 











has written his own life into his books. 
A man who has known every layer of 
American society, who failed at all kinds 
of jobs before he found himself at forty 
a famous author, he expresses in his 
stories, “Winesburg, Ohio,” “Marching 
Men,” “Tar,” and others, what thousands 
feel but cannot say. For the last five 
years he has been the editor and pro- 
prietor of two country newspapers in 
Marion, Virginia. 


you think I would trade it for fame or 
for money? 


You will see what I am talking about 
... the artist’s morality . . . to be true to 
his materials . . . not to fake . . . not to 
go on the cheap. I haven’t always done it. 
There is a lot of trickiness in the world 
and in all of us. 


I think that the young writer should 
hang on and work until this feeling 
comes. I mean achieved form, solidity. 
It is a long road but it is the only road 
I have ever found that is worth traveling. 
It is about all I can say to young writers. 
Let the young writer think about it. H 
will know what I mean. If he doesn’t. 
there isn’t much hope for him, in any 
event. 


Next Time: Louis Untermeyer 
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For English Classes 


\ Great SHAKESPEARE Discovery, by Leslie 
Hotson, Atlantic Monthly, October. 

One of the more brilliant research workers 
throws new lighi on the subject. 


CIVILIZATION IN AMERICAN Cities, by R. L. 
Duffus, Scribner’s, October. 

As much a discussion of what civilization 
is as of where it is. 


Ports TALKING TO THEMSELVES, by Max 
Eastman, Harper’s, October. 

A most articulate poet and critic gives his 
sympathetic attention to some of the less 
articulate. 

Truslow 


SranDARDS, by James Adams, 


Forum, October. 
A plea for moral values and how to dis- 
cover them. 


University IpEALS: Ours AND THE BritisH, 
by Henry Noble McCracken, New York 
Times Magazine, September 27, 1931. 

The prexy of Vassar compares and con- 
trasts higher education in two English speak- 
ing countries, with the conclusion that the 
Americans are coming up. 


A Lerrer To Critics, by Sinclair Lewis, The 
Nation, September 16, 1931. 

The red-headed novelist gets mad at care- 
less book reviewers, glorifies Vermont, and 
states some sound principles of reviewing 
books. 


THe IMMIGRANT’s TREASURE Hunt, by G. A. 
Miloradovitch, Bookman, September. 

A Russian who came to this country seven 
years ago tells, with unusual discernment, 
what he likes about American writers. 


Exite’s Return, by Malcolm Cowley, New 
Republic, September 30, 1931. 

Particularly look at the second section, 
Bull Market, which holds Burton Rascoe’s 
colloquial appraisal of a group of American 
writers. 

Witnout Worps, Outlook, 
September 30, 1931. 


Story of an immigrant mother who can’t 
believe her son is in jail. 


by Ibby Hall, 


ARMS AND THE VAN, by Weare Holbrook, 
Vew York Herald Tribune Magazine, 
September 27, 1931. 

A humorist on moving days says “There's 


a broken lease for every light on old Broad- 
way. 


Tue Circus, by Charles Bayly, Jr., 
Arts Monthly, August. 


Lament on the passing of the old time 
circus and pans to the circus of today. 


Theatre 


For History and Social Studies 


Rooseve.tt: A Buiocrapuy, by Henry F. 
Pringle, Outlook, September 16, 1931. 

The first of about twenty biographies 
which. attempts to weigh one of our most 
colorful Presidents in the balance, with much 
new material. The series will soon be pub- 
lished in book form. 


City GoverNMENT Number, Survey Graphic, 
October. 

Pay special attention to the article by Lin- 
coln Steffens, to “When Citizens Unite”, by 
Henry Bentley, to “Who Are These City Man- 
agers?”, and above all to the reproductions 
of old cartoons by Thomas Nast. 


PREPARING FOR THE Next War, by Herbert 
Claiborne Pell, American Mercury, August. 

How the United States might become the 
object of a concerted attack by all nations, 
and how it might not. 


Puases OF Rurat Lire in America, by 
Charles Morrow Wilson, Current History, 
September. 

The dramatic life of a country doctor told 
as sociology. Under the same heading, Rich- 
ard B. Ransom gives some suggestions to im- 
prove the accommodations for country 
schools. 


Tue INDIAN VILLAGE AND INDIAN Unrest, by 
C. F. Strickland, Foreign Affairs, October. 

The story of India’s difficulties in the 
simplest possible terms. 


Our Supreme Court Goes Liperar, by 
Joseph Percival Pollard, Forum, October. 

The lively story of a revolution in the na- 
tion’s highest judiciary. 


Happy Days Witt Come Acain, by Elmer 
Davis, Harper’s, October. 

It looks like the next boom will be even 
worse than the last. 


“Let’s Riot”, by Jack Callahan, Scribner’s, 
October. 

The warden’s side of the story regarding 
prison riots, told by, of all people, an ex- 
convict. 


Jones, His Oprnions anp Potitics, by Sim- 

eon Strunsky, Atlantic Monthly, October. 
More about the Average American with 

some arresting ideas about public opinion. 


ALL IN THE CONGRESSIONAL Famity, by 
George Frederic Nieberg, Atlantic Monthly, 
October. 

Nepotism means granting undeserved privi- 
leges, such as a fat governmental salary, to a 
relative by blood or marriage. 


Factories Expatriate, by Lothrop Stoddard, 
World’s Work, September. 

When American industries 
what happens? 


go abroad, 





armament; 





COMING, October 31:—Albert Einstein on Dis- 


The Mayflower Compact; 
High School Orchestra Camp; Making Your Mind 
Behave; Mark Van Doren, Booth Tarkington, Louis 
Untermeyer 


National 








You can build up 
Your complete library 
from the 


WORLD’S CLASSICS 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY says: “If 
by. some typothetical convulsion all 
except one were 
the shelves of 
et, é e to be pre- 
served should b e World’s Clas- 
sics of the Oxfe rd Press. There 
are others that | should miss with 
many pangs, but the World's Clas- 
sics is the only one for which there 
no conceivable substitute In 
editorial choice and in compact 
physique these are luggage for pos- 
terity. They are the Gold Standard, 
and no spiritual financier can sus- 
pend them 


Mrs. Becker suggests that you 
make a beginning with these 


WORLD'S CLASSICS: 


THE MOONSTONE, By Wilkie 
Collins. “The finest of all mystery 
stories,” says Arnold Bennett, one 
of the most popular novelists of 
this century. GK. Chesterton 
says it is ‘probably the best detec- 
tive story in the world.” 


MOBY DICK, by 
ville, is the tale of sea. adventure 
It has the tang of salt and the 
smell of marline. According to 
John Masefield, the Poet Laureate, 

speaks the whole secret of the 


Herman Mel- 


sea 


oe clubs have written Mrs 

cker to ask about WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, 1 by Emily Bronte. You 
cannot wait to know how this eerie 
tale, in its wild setting, ends Even 
after you find out, you will not be 
done. You will read it again, per 
haps many times. The original text 
has just been restored for the first 


time in the WORLD'S CLASSICS. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE, by Mrs. Gaskell, wil! help 
u to understand sone of the 


of wet assine 


This is one of the tri 


HEIGHTS. 
great biographies The clubs like 

the rest of the discriminating 
world, are demanding distingu " 
biography Many of the best 
pubiished in the WORLD'S CLAS. 
SICS. 








Each Volume, 80c 
Send today for a Complete List 


The books mentioned above represent only 
a few of the titles in the WORLD'S CLAS- 
SICS. Nearly 400 volumes have been 
ssued, and you will be wise to watch for 
ouncements of additional titles 


The WORLD'S CLASSICS are permanent 
books, and books to be proud of. They are 
bound in Art Cloth, with gold lettering, and 
printed in clear type on thin paper of fine 

a of these volumes on your 
€ a perpetual joy. Ask 
them 


VU 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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One panel of the Meheut Murals in the Heinz Employees’ Auditorium and Service Building, showing two quaint glimpses of great 
medizval ports—London, with the old “Bridge”, and Le Havre, with its battlemented bastions 


A Pictorial Pageant of Romantic Trade 


NEXT door to the spaghetti, pickle, and horseradish 
buildings, in the Romanesque group which houses the 
plant of H. J. Heinz Company in Pittsburgh, is the new 
Auditorium and Service Building for the company em- 
ployees. Here workers meet for lectures, concerts, exer- 
cises, and dances. Here also 67,000 annual visitors are 
received for inspection of the largest food preserving plant 
in the world. 


One of the first sights to meet guests of the company is 
the Hall of Nations in the Auditorium Building. On every 
wall of the room, M. Mathurin Meheut, Breton artist, has 
painted scenes of the origins of modern commerce against 
a background which simulates the compasses and meridian 
and parallel lines of mediaeval sailing charts. 


On the eastern wall a panel of canvas 100 feet long 
shows the world’s two hemispheres with Spanish adven- 
turers on the right and Portuguese to the left, dominating 
the territory alloted them by Pope Alexander’s Line of 
Demarcation. Both parties bear the arms, plumes, and 
bright blazenry of the fifteenth century, and between 
them, the wealth of the American continent lies, suggested 
by buffalo, turkeys, corn, alligators, cacti, and the Ameri- 
can Indian. 


On the western wall, another huge canvas shows the 
high-pooped ships of Columbus on one side and the galleons 
of Portugal on the other, with the rural pursuits of the 
homeland between them in the figures of a windmill, cat- 
tle, sheep, a sower of seed, and a spinner of yarn. 


Other panels show the ports of venture, where were first 
sown the seeds of the giant markets of today. There is 
bustling Amsterdam, Genoa, Shakespeare’s London, the 
small Dutch colony that became New York, the Constanti- 
nople that was the gate to the Orient, Yokohama, the 
original unmechanized Batavia, and Algiers, whence came 
the Barbary pirates. 


The artist, at the age of 50, has also done engravings 
and ceramics. Sketches and letters of trench life mailed 
home to his wife while he was in service made him fan 
and earned him his second exhibition at the Louvre. His 
ability to observe detail enabled him to prepare plates for 
a number of volumes on animal and vegetable life. His 
first mural decoration in private homes about Paris won 
him the assignment to decorate the ships of the Messa 
geries Maritimes, his most conspicuous work before the 
Pittsburgh commission. 


The challenge of Thomas Craven, art critic of the new 
day, that American architects have no notion of the serv- 
ices of an artist in building, begins to find an answer in t 
present vogue for murals of which the work of Meheut is 
only one manifestation. In the past few years, Diego 
Rivera, and Jose Orozco of Mexico, Thomas Hart Benton, 
and Boardman Robinson of the United States and other 
artists have accomplished work of vast distinction in this 
field, providing the fortunate sponsors with their money s 
worth in beauty which is a genuine structural part of the 
architectural interiors. 
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The Brute 


A Short Story in Two Parts—PART I. 


ODGING in from the rain- 
swept street, I exchanged a 
smile and a glance with 

Miss Blank, barmaid of the Three 
Crows Inn. It is a shock to think 
that, if still alive, Miss Blank 
must be something over sixty 
now. How time passes! 

Noticing my gaze directed in- 
quiringly at the partition of glass 
and varnished wood, Miss Blank 
was good enough to say, encouragingly: 

“Only Mr. Jermyn and Mr. Stonor in 
the parlour with another gentleman I’ve 
never seen before.” 

I moved towards the parlour door. A 
voice discoursing on the other side (it 
was but a matchboard partition), rose so 
loudly that the concluding words became 
quite plain in all their atrocity. 

“That fellow Wilmot fairly dashed her 
brains out, and a good job, too!” 

As I opened the parlour door the same 
voice went on in the same cruel strain: 


“I was glad when I heard she got the 
knock from somebody at last. Sorry 
enough for poor Wilmot, though. That 
man and I used to be chums at one time. 
Of course that was the end of him. A 
clear case if there ever was one. No way 
out of it. None at all.” 


The voice belonged to the gentleman 
Miss Blank had never seen before. He 
straddled his long legs on the hearthrug. 
Jermyn, leaning forward, held his pocket- 
handkerchief spread out before the grate. 
He looked back dismally over his shoul- 
der, and as I slipped behind one of the 
little wooden tables, I nodded to him. On 
the other side of the fire, imposingly 
calm and large, sat Mr. Stonor, jammed 
tight into a capacious Windsor armchair. 
There was nothing small about him but 
his short, white side-whiskers. Yards and 
yards of extra superfine blue cloth (made 
up into an overcoat) reposed on a chair 
by his side. And he must just have 
brought some liner from sea, because an- 
other chair was smothered under his black 
waterproof, ample as a pall, and made 
of three-fold oiled silk, double-stitched 
throughout. A man’s hand-bag of the 
usual size looked like a child’s toy on the 
floor near his feet. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


The ship was built of the strongest and heaviest 
materials—the pride of her English family owners. 
But there was something almost human in the 
savage, half-insane ways of her. From the day she 
was launched she never let a year pass without 
murdering somebody. Here is a plot made to order 
for Joseph Conrad, master of sea stories and psy- 
chology, whose death a few years ago robbed English 
literature of one of its brightest ornaments. 


I did not nod to him. He was too big 
to be nodded to in that parlour. He was 
a senior Trinity pilot and condescended 
to take his turn in the cutter only during 
the summer months. He had been many 
times in charge of royal yachts in and 
out of Port Victoria. Besides, it’s no use 
nodding to a monument. And he was 
like one. He didn’t speak, he didn’t 
budge. He just sat there, holding his 
handsome old head up, immovable, and 
almost bigger than life. It was extremely 
fine. Mr. Stonor’s presence reduced poor 
old Jermyn to a mere shabby wisp of a 
man, and made the talkative stranger in 
tweeds on the hearthrug look absurdly 
boyish. The latter must have been a few 
years over thirty, and was certainly not 
the sort of individual that gets abashed 
at the sound of his own voice, because 
gathering me in, as it were, by a friendly 
glance, he kept it going without a check. 

“IT was glad of it,” he repeated, em- 
phatically. “You may be surprised at it, 
but then you haven’t gone through the 
experience I’ve had of her. I can tell you, 
it was something to remember. Of course, 
I got off scot free myself—as you can see. 
She did her best to break up my pluck 
for me though. She jolly near drove as 
fine a fellow as ever lived into a mad- 
house. What do you say to that—eh?” 


Not an eyelid twitched in Mr. Stonor’s. 


enormous face. Monumental! The speaker 
looked straight into my eyes. 

“Tt used to make me sick to think of her 
going about the world murdering people.” 

Jermyn approached the handkerchief a 
little nearer to the grate and groaned. It 
was simply a habit he had. 

“T’ve seen her once,” he declared, with 
mournful indifference. “She had a 
house—” 


The stranger in tweeds turned 
to stare down at him, surprised. 

“She had three houses,” he cor- 
rected, authoritatively. But Jer- 
myn was not to be contradicted. 

“She had a house, I say,” he 
repeated, with dismal obstinacy. 
“A great, big, ugly, white thing. 
You could see it from miles away 
—sticking up.” 

“So you could,” assented the 
other readily. “It was old Colchester’s 
notion, though he was always threatening 
to give her up. He couldn’t stand her 
racket any more, he declared; it was too 
much of a good thing for him; he would 
wash his hands of her, if he never got 
hold of another—and so on. I daresay he 
would have chucked her, only—it may 
surprise you—his missus wouldn’t hear 
of it. Funny, eh? But with women, you 
never know how they will take a thing, 
and Mrs. Colchester, with her moustaches 
and big eyebrows, set up for being as 
strong-minded as they make them. She 
used to walk about in a brown silk dress, 
with a great gold cable flopping about 
her bosom. You should have heard her 
snapping out: ‘Rubbish!’ or ‘Stuff and 
nonsense!’ I daresay she knew when 
she was well off. They had no children, 
and had never set up a home anywhere. 
When in England she just made shift to 
hang out anyhow in some cheap hotel or 
boarding-house. I daresay she liked to 
get back to the comforts she was used to. 
She knew very well she couldn’t gain by 
any change. And, moreover, Colchester, 
though a first-rate man, was not what you 
may call in his first youth, and, perhaps, 
he may have thought that he wouldn’t 
be able to get hold of another (as he 
used to say) so easily. Anyhow, for one 
reason or another, it was ‘Rubbish’ and 
‘Stuff and nonsense’ for the good lady. 
I overheard once young Mr. Apse himself 
say to her confidentially: ‘I assure you, 
Mrs. Colchester, I am beginning to feel 
quite unhappy about the name she’s get- 
ting for herself.’ ‘Oh,’ says she, with her 
deep little hoarse laugh, ‘if one took 
notice of all the silly talk,’ and she 
showed Apse all her ugly false teeth at 
once. ‘It would take more than that to 
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make me lose my confidence in her, I 
assure you,’ says she.” 


At this point, without any change of 
facial expression, Mr. Stonor emitted a 
short, sardonic laugh. It was very im- 
pressive, but I didn’t see the fun. I 
looked from one to another. The stranger 
on the hearthrug had an ugly smile. 

“And Mr. Apse shook both Mrs. Col- 
chester’s hands, he was so pleased to hear 
a good word said for their favourite. All 
these Apses, young and old, you know, 
were perfectly infatuated with that abomi- 
nable, dangerous—” 

“I beg your pardon,” I interrupted, for 
he seemed to be addressing himself ex- 
clusively to me; “but who on earth are 
you talking about?” 

“TI am talking of the Apse family,” he 
answered, courteously. 

I nearly let out a damn at this. But 
just then the respected Miss Blank put 
her head in, and said that the cab was at 
the door, if Mr. Stonor wanted to catch 
the eleven three up. 

At once the senior pilot arose in his 
mighty bulk and began to struggle into 
his coat, with awe-inspiring upheavals. 
The stranger and I hurried impulsively 
to his assistance, and directly we laid our 
hands on him he became perfectly qui- 
escent. We had to raise our arms very 
high, and to make efforts. It was like 
caparisoning a docile elephant. With a 
“Thanks, gentlemen,” he dived under 
and squeezed himself through the door in 
a great hurry. We smiled at each other 
in a friendly way. 

“I wonder how he manages to hoist 
himself up a ship’s side-ladder,” said the 
man in tweeds; and poor Jermyn, who 
was a mere North Sea pilot, without offi- 
cial status or recognition of any sort, pilot 
only by courtesy, groaned. 

“He makes eight hundred a year.” 

“Are you a sailor?” I asked the stran- 
ger, who had gone back to his position 
on the rug. 

“T used to be till a couple of years ago, 
when I got married,” answered this com- 
municative individual. “I even went to 
sea first in that very ship we were speak- 
ing of when you came in.” 

“What ship?” I asked, puzzled. 
never heard you mention a ship.” 

“I’ve just told you her name, my dear 
sir,” he replied. “The Apse Family. 
Surely you’ve heard of the great firm of 
Apse & Sons, shipowners. They had a 
pretty big fleet. There was the Lucy Apse, 
and the Harold Apse, and Anne, John, 
Malcolm, Clara, Juliet, and so on—no 
end of Apses. Every brother, sister, aunt, 
cousin, wife—and grandmother, too, for 
all I know—of the firm had a ship named 
after them. Good, solid, old-fashioned 
craft they were, too, built to carry and 
to last. None of your new-fangled, 
labour-saving appliances in them, but 
plenty of men and plenty of good salt beef 
and hard-tack aboard—and off you go to 
fight your way out and home again.” 


bas | 


The miserable Jermyn made a sound 
of approval, which sounded like a groan 
of pain. Those were the ships for him. 
He pointed out in doleful tones that you 
couldn’t say to labour-saving appliances: 
“Jump lively now, my hearties.” No 
labour-saving appliance would go aloft 
on a dirty night with the sands under 
your lee. 

“No,” assented the stranger, with a 
wink at me. “The Apses didn’t believe 
in them either, apparently. They treated 
their people well—as people don’t get 
treated nowadays, and they were awfully 
proud of their ships. Nothing ever hap- 
pened to them. This last one, the Apse 
Family, was to be like the others, only 
she was to be still stronger, still safer, 
still more roomy and comfortable. I be- 
lieve they meant her to last forever. They 
had her built composite—iron, teak-wood, 
and greenheart, and her scantling was 
something fabulous. If ever an order 
was given for a ship in a spirit of pride 
this one was. Everything was of the best. 
The commodore captain of the employ 
was to command her, and they planned 





Do You Remember 


the immortal Penrod, Monsieur Beau- 
caire, Alice Adams, and the Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons? In the next issue of 
SCHOLASTIC we shall have the privi- 
lege of meeting their creator—Booth 
Tarkington, one of America’s greatest 
novelists. “Great Men's Sons”, a story 
of Sarah Bernhardt in her famous role 
“L’Aigion”, explains Tarkington’s keen 
understanding of the average American. 











the accommodation for him like a house 
on shore under a big, tall poop that went 
nearly to the mainmast. No wonder Mrs. 
Colchester wouldn’t let the old man give 
her up. Why, it was the best home she 
ever had in all her married days. She 
had a nerve, that woman. 

“The fuss that was made while that 
ship was building! Let’s have this a lit- 
tle stronger, and that a little heavier; and 
hadn’t that other thing better be changed 
for something a little thicker? The build- 
ers entered into the spirit of the game, 
and there she was, growing into the clum- 
siest, heaviest ship of her size right be- 
fore all their eyes, without anybody be- 
coming aware of it somehow. She was to 
be 2,000 tons register, or a little over; no 
less on any account. But see what hap- 
pens. When they came to measure her 
she turned out 1,999 tons and a fraction. 
General consternation! And they say old 
Mr. Apse was so annoyed when they told 
him that he took to his bed and died. The 
old gentleman had retired from the firm 
twenty-five years before, and was ninety- 
six years old if a day, so his death wasn’t, 
perhaps, so surprising. Still Mr. Lucian 
Apse was convinced that his father would 
have lived to a hundred. So we may put 
him at the head of the list. Next comes 


the poor devil of a shipwright that bry, 
caught and squashed as she went off th. 
ways. They called it the launch of a ship 
but I’ve heard people say that, from th. 
wailing and yelling and scrambling oy 
of the way, it was more like letting , 
devil loose upon the river. She snappej 
all her checks like pack-thread, and wey, 
for the tugs in attendance like a fury. 
Before anybody could see what she was 
up to she sent one of them to the bottom, 
and laid up another for three month: 
repairs. One of her cables parted, anj 
then, suddenly—you couldn’t tell why— 
she let herself be brought up with the 
other as quiet as a lamb. 

“That’s how she was. You could never 
be sure what she would be up to next, 
There are ships difficult to handle, bu 
generally you can depend on them be 
having rationally. With that ship, what. 
ever you did with her you never knew 
how it would end. She was a wicked 
beast. Or, perhaps, she was only jus 
insane.” ; 


He uttered this supposition in so ear. 
nest a tone that I could not refrain from 
smiling. He left off biting his lower lip 
to apostrophize me. 


“Eh! Why not? Why couldn’t there 
be something in her build, in her lines 
corresponding to—What’s madness? 
Only something just a tiny bit wrong in 
the make of your brain. Why shouldn't 
there be a mad ship—I mean mad ina 
ship-like way, so that under no circun- 
stances could you be sure she would do 
what any other sensible ship would 
naturally do for you? There are ships 
that steer wildly, and ships that can’t be 
quite trusted always to stay; others want 
careful watching when running in a gale; 
and, again, there may be a ship that will 
make heavy weather of it in every little 
blow. But then you expect her to be 
always so. You take it as part of her 
character, as a ship, just as you take 
account of a man’s peculiarities of temper 
when you deal with him. But with her 
you couldn’t. She was unaccountable 
If she wasn’t mad, then she was the most 
evil-minded, underhand, savage brute that 
ever went afloat. I’ve seen her run in 4 
heavy gale beautifully for two days, and 
on the third broach to twice in the same 
afternoon. The first time she flung th 
helmsman clean over the wheel, but a 
she didn’t quite manage to kill him sh 
had another try about three hours after- 
wards. She swamped herself fore and 
aft, burst all the canvas we had set, 
scared all hands into a panic, and even 
frightened Mrs. Colchester down there in 
those beautiful stern cabins that she was 
so proud of. When we mustered the crew 
there was one man missing. Swept over 
board, of course, without being either 
seen or heard, poor devil! and I only 
wonder more of us didn’t go. 

“Always something like that. Always. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Pole Who Conquered England 


ORTY years ago Edward Garnett 

was an inconspicuous critic and a 
~der in an English publishing house. 
i; son, David, is the author of a number 
{witty satires and short novels, but that 
another story. Edward Garnett is 
yoperly known today for discovering a 
iter greater than David, one of the 
reatest in English literature, Teodor 
bsef Konrad Korzeniowski, alias Joseph 
onrad. 

When a retired Polish sea captain sub- 
sitted the script for a novel to the house 
(T. Fisher Unwin, Garnett happened to 
ad the story, Almayer’s Folly, and 
smptly recommended it for publica- 
ion. The book did not sell 

ell, but Garnett urged the 


een the two and the sea- 

an’s creative powers were 

rained and guided until he 

amed to proceed without 

sistance in the strange lan- 

uage he had chosen. In time 

Joseph Conrad rose to a de- 

rved international triumph, 
but Edward Garnett remained 

1 comfortable obscurity. 

ven many years later, when 

te published certain letters 

tm Conrad to Garnett, he 

nodestly declined to dwell 

pon the importance of cer- 

zin letters from Garnett to 

onrad. That Conrad appre- 

iated his critic is seen in a 

etter to Garnett reading, 

‘Why didn’t you come yesterday? I ex- 
pected you and instead came Hueffer 
‘Ford Madox Ford). Let this be my 
pitaph !”” 

Of course, Conrad, writing in any lan- 
lage, Sanskrit or Chinese, would have 
ben a great author. Garnett’s part was 
mainly to encourage and to assist him in 
is early struggles with English, to polish 
he rough diamond. Otherwise, Conrad 
night have written in Polish, his native 
‘gue, or, more probably in French, 
‘ince he spoke French from childhood 
and had the greatest admiration for 
french writers, particularly for Flaubert 
and for Guy de Maupassant. 

Conrad never mastered the English 
‘peaking tongue. His accent exposed his 
‘oreign birth at the first word, particu- 
larly if the first word happened to be 
towel, which he pronounced, and some- 
‘mes spelled, wowvel. In conversation, 
he frequently lapsed, without realizing it, 
tm English into French, or he substi- 
luted translations of French idoms for 
conventional English. (“It makes cold.”) 


By FRANK SUMMERFIELD 


Some critics also feel that his sentences 
occasionally sound as if they had been 
composed in Polish or French and later 
translated into English. 

As the son of a downtrodden race, it is 
not ‘strange that he should love England 
for her liberal political beliefs. Pride in 
his adopted land frequently made him 
say, “I sometimes forget I am not an Eng- 
lishman.” In childhood, he knew many of 
the English literary classics in transla- 
tion and he later became a warm admirer 
of Dickens, Scott, Marryat, and Feni- 
more Cooper. When he first went to sea, 
it was by deliberate choice as an English 
seaman. And he served England with 


From the oil portrait painted from life by Walter Tittle 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


distinction during the World War, al- 
though without intolerance. He wrote 
of the Germans then, “Soon we shall walk 
arm in arm with them. It must be so and 
it will be right.” 

In the years of his fame, he grew 
friendly with Henry James, H. G. Wells, 
and Norman Douglas, and praised their 
books, but to other contemporaries he was 
indifferent. He ignored Henley, who 
fancied himself to be the rooster of the 
literary barnyard, and he wrote that he 
“nearly bit Shaw”. His hospitality, 
brilliant conversation, and good fellow- 
ship, charmed his guests. His manners 
were courtly and he was never heard to 
use a vulgar expression. Those who met 
him during his hey-day at his country 
home, Pent Farm, knew him immediately 
for an aristocrat. If the eyeglass or the 
graying Van Dyke did not distinguish 
him sufficiently, one was impressed by 
the seaman’s steady far-seeing gaze, by 
the open brow, and by the lift of his head, 
set upon broad shoulders. Some of his 
grace and power has been preserved in 


the portraits etched by Muirhead Bone 
The bust of Conrad modeled by Jacol 
Epstein is less handsome but expresses 
the writer’s feeling for tragedy and 
beauty. 

Born in 1857, at the time when Poland 
served as a football for Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, he knew tragedy early. His 
father, a scholar and patriot, was exiled 
for anti-Russian sympathies; the family 
was forced to leave a comfortable home 
for hardships that shortly caused both 
his mother’s and his father’s death. His 
education was continued by his uncle, but 
Conrad, with his love of adventure now 
full blown, wanted to be a sailor, and at 
the age of fifteen he ran away 
to sea. He agreed to come 
back only when his relatives 
promised to find him a berth 
after his schooling was com- 
pleted. 

At eighteen, he sailed out 
of Marseilles to the West 
Indies. At nineteen, with his 
own boat, he and three other 
adventurers ran contraband 
goods in the Mediterranean 
for Spanish revolutionists 
until, in flight from the coast 
guard, the ship was wrecked. 
Then he sailed to England. 
At twenty-one, he passed the 
mate’s examinations and, in 
a few more years, he became 
a captain. After more than 
fifteen years of seafaring, an 
illness forced him to retire to 
lodgings in London. His first 
book was published when he was thirty- 
seven. The next year he married an Eng- 
lishwoman, and they had two sons. 

These bare phrases and dates tell little 
of the lands he visited, of his consuming 
curiosity, of the hazards and violence he 
knew, of the countless fragments of color 
and action that gathered in his mind. 
Almayer’s Folly was begun in the Malay 
archipelago, based on an incident en- 
countered in Borneo, and for 
arduous years Conrad wrote the story in 
stretches in a Geneva hospital, at the 
Rouen docks, in London lodgings, o: 
along the upper branches of the Congo 
River. Luckily, his later books came to 
him more easily and, when he died i: 
1925 at sixty-eight, he was working on 
his twenty-fifth volume. Two of 
novels were done in collaboration with 
Ford Madox Ford. 

“The Brute”, one of his few but great 
short stories, was told to him by a fellow 
sea captain. Aside from illustrating his 
method of indirect discourse, in which he 

(Continued on page 25) 
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PAX & CO. 


AS it ever happened to you? You 
are reading a book of history. It may 
be the history of Florence under the 
Medici, that of Spain under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, or perhaps that of the 
French Revolution; and you feel so much 
entranced by the events, more thrilling 
than any novel, flowing tumultuously into 
the channels of your soul, that a wave of 
envy surges in your heart: “I wish I had 
lived in those wonderful times!” If it 
has happened to you, take heart. I am 
sure that future readers, when tossed 
about by the emotions which they are 
certain to feel when reading the history 
of our own age, will often sigh with envy: 
“I wish I had lived in those wonderful 
times!” Our age is one of the great ages 
of history. 

We should feel thankful for the distinc- 
tion which the Deity has granted our gen- 
eration. We are being tried. We are 


ich Amb d 





Sna 
Yr 


to the United States 





world. For good or ill I have been an 
international official of the League of 
Nations for six years. Geneva is an 
admirable training ground for world 
citizens, and a man who can resist six 
years of it and remain an obdurate na- 
tionalist should certainly be examined by 
mind specialists. Spaniards, moreover, 
are particularly apt to adopt an interna- 
tional point of view, for their individual- 
ism makes them impatient of excessive 
inward claims on the part of their own 
nation, and therefore ready to criticize 
the nation’s claims outward. I believe 
the individual to be the best and safest 
bulwark of the world. Hence the value 
of Spaniards—in these times of world 
politics. 

But I see I have just fallen into the 
very trap against which I was warning 
all and sundry. I have been indulging in 


A Long View of History and the 
World's Flounderings Toward Peace 


By SALVADOR de MADARIAGA 





living times without peace because 
times brimful with hope. The civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century burst in 
1914, like a gigantic pestiferous bub- 
ble. We have not yet erected the struc- 
ture of the twentieth. We do not even 
know whether we shall have time to 
erect it during the paltry three- 
quarters which remain. Peradventure 
we twentieth-century men are meant 
to live a roofless life in the political 
wilderness, as the pioneers of the more 
fortunate twenty-first. But we need 
not complain. The wilderness is 
fascinating to watch, and over our 
heads the greys and mauves of bygone 
regrets mix their colors with the ten- 
der pinks of our newest hopes. 

In these Epistles to the Americans 
I shall comment on world events— 
and particularly on European events 
—from the detached point of view of 
one who, both by innate tendency and 
by acquired convictions, feels like a 
W eltbiirger—a world-citizen. I have 
no quarrel with patriots. I am a 
patriot myself, and cosmopolitanism 
seems to me particularly abhorrent. 
Then let patriots have no quarrel 
with me. They should understand 
that, were I to give an account of 
European and world affairs strictly 
from the patriot’s point of view, I 
should have to become patriotic on be- 
half of several dozen fatherlands in 
succession—an exercise in emotional 
gymnastics which I do not feel in- 
clined to undertake. 

Since I am to deal with world 
affairs, it seems to me that the best 
point of view to adopt is that of the 








DON SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


is not only one of the world’s most distin- 
guished diplomats today, but he is one of its 
most stimulating scholars and writers. Only 45 
years old, the son of a Spanish army officer, 
he has led a romantic life. Educated in Spain, 
France, and England, he was an internationalist 
from boyhood. After some experience as a 
mining engineer and as a journalist, he joined 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations in 
1921, and performed efficient!y all sorts of 
League jobs, especially director of its Dis- 
armament Section. Then he became a pro- 
fessor at Oxford University. Always an ardent 
sympathizer with the republican movement in 
Spain, when the monarchy was overthrown !ast 
spring the Zamora Government quickly ap- 
pointed him Ambassador to the United States, 
where he is already well known as a lecturer 
and author. Among his important books, be- 
sides several on literary subjects, are “The 
Genius of Spain”, “Englishmen, Frenchmen 
and Spaniards”, and “Disarmament”. 

This essay is taken, by permission of the 
Oxford University Press, from Senor de Mad- 
ariaga’s recent book, ."‘l. Americans”, a collec- 
tion of “epistles” (if the New Testament 
sense) to the American people on interna- 
tional questions, most of which appeared orig- 
inally in the “Forum”. 












the nationalistic pleasure of praising 
own countrymen. Have I not even } 
praising myself? The devil, in the ac 
being expelled through the door, }; 
stolen in through the window. Wari 
reader! Here are my comments. Ty 
them with a grain of salt. Take ever, 
thing with a grain of salt. Even your oy 
impressions. Even your caution. 

The main world event in the twentie 
century is the birth of the world. Ty 
world did not exist before. There wer 
empires, nations, continents, seas, “zone: 
(either of influence or of exploitation 
there were open doors, and how draught 
they made the earth! But no one kne 
the world. The world was born in th 
World War, which, as its name shovs 
was a world event. And now all meno 
sense realize that the world, once bon 
is going to grow. It is going to claim; 

right to its own history, its own e 

nomics, and its peace. 

But—and that is what makes ow 
age so fascinating—the nations and 
the empires are not quite sure that the 
world is born, and even when they 
admit it to themselves, they are not 
quite happy about it. In fact, they ar 
not happy at all. They wish the world 
was not there; they consider it a 
nuisance and they try to go on as they 
did in the good old days—each in its 
own way, the way of anarchy and 
freedom. 

Yet there it is. The problem is very 
much the same as that which our cities 
have had to solve with signals and 
policemen in order to regulate trafiv. 
When traffic down Broadway consisted 
of twenty broughams and a.few herds 
of cows a day, no signals and no pe 
licemen were necessary. When the 
world was big and nations small and 
far between, no order was necessal) 
in international affairs. Now the world 
has become small and nations ani 
empires are enormous. Freedom 0 
movement on the part of every one 0 
them is impossible, for they are bount 
to keep bumping badly against eac! 
other in the narrow passages; and 
when nations bump there is always 4 
danger of a serious spill. Yet old ways 
die hard, and, whether dangerous 
not, the good old way of anarchical 
pushing ahead and scraping along 
and scrambling and bumping stil 
finds favor. 

But perhaps, you may say, if the 
method is risky, the prize is worth 
the danger. Let us see. Can a nation’ 


























































(Continued on page 18) 
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INCE our last issue epoch-making 
J events have taken place in Great 
tain. In spite of the heroic efforts of 
itish statesmen and bankers the “pound 
; fallen!” As we write, newspapers 
ounce that the pound sterling, ordi- 
ily worth $4.86$ is now worth about 














What does that mean? It means that 
' bankers of the world have lost confi- 
nce in the security of British finances, 
the ability of the British people to pay 
r what they must buy, and have with- 
awn vast amounts of gold from British 
wks. It is a momentous change. For 
wre than a century Great Britain has 
irected the financial affairs of the world. 
¢ pound sterling has been the financial 
nit against which all other money has 
en measured. Now, for the first time 
» generations, England is becoming a 
ebtor nation. Instead of lending money 
¢ must borrow. 

The danger to England is so serious 
hat Ramsay MacDonald has sacrificed 
is own political career as head of the 
abor Party to meet the crisis by “bal- 
cing the budget”’. Since our last article, 
hat has been done successfully by a new 
tational” government. A huge loan of 
00,000,000 has been made by 

rench and American bankers, 













































uting wages, salaries, “the 
lle”, and other income. In short, 
he British budget “was bal- 
ed”. In spite of these meas- 
es, it was only ten days later 
hat England went off the gold 
andard. 

The events of the passing weeks 
show clearly that the British eco- 
bomic system is very sick. It is 
tacked by a deeper-seated mal- 
dy than that of a temporary 
priod of “hard times”. As we 
hall see later, the economic sys- 
ems of other industrial countries 
bre also very sick; the problem 
liects America and every other 
industrial nation. Hence we must 
tty to see this current crisis, not 
48a temporary depression but as 
‘very difficult problem demand- 
ng the tolerant understanding 
and codperation of the peoples of 
he world. Only as the educated 
people of the modern world co- 
*perate intelligently can an ade- 
quate and permanent solution for 
the world’s ills be achieved in the 


hear future. 
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The British Crisis Continues 


Are There Other Ways Out? 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 








Why Are the World’s Bankers Losing 
Confidence in British Credit? 


Recall the three changing economic 
conditions which form the background of 
this problem: (1) eighty per cent of the 
people of Great Britain live in cities en- 
gaged in manufacturing and buying and 
selling goods—producing no food; (2) 
most of Britain’s food and raw materials 
for her industries must be purchased 
abroad; (3) to pay for these British 
business men must have money; not for 
long can they obtain food and raw ma- 
terials on credit. 

How can they get the money? Stated 
simply there are three ways: 

First: by manufacturing goods and 
selling these abroad. In the long run 
the amount of money so obtained must 
approximately equal the amount spent 
for food, raw material, and manufactured 
goods purchased in other countries. 

Second: from the interest on British 
investments in other countries. For more 
than two generations this has been a most 
important source of income for the Brit- 
ish people as a whole. At the outbreak 
of the World War, British capitalists 
owned $20,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty—for example, stocks and bonds in 


THE PATH OF WORLD EMPIRE 









railroads, telegraphs, telephones, mines, 
factories, and the like—in America and 
other countries. This was approximately 
one-fourth of the entire national wealth 
of the United Kingdom. It has produced 
an income of nearly $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Third: from loans abroad. Sooner or 
later, however, such borrowings have to 
be paid back. Thus there are really only 
two large sources of income for the Brit- 
ish people. 


The Sharp Decline in Income 


That Great Britain confronts a danger- 
ous crisis is shown by an examination of 
these two sources of income. Both are 
dwindling rapidly. Imports are increas- 
ing and exports are decreasing. Accord- 
ing to a 1931 official report the United 
Kingdom has bought from abroad /8 per 
cent more goods since the World War 
than in a corresponding period before it; 
during the same period they sold abroad 
30 per cent less goods. Note the danger 
in this changing situation: England is 
buying nearly one-fifth more goods from 
other peoples and selling one-third less. 
This cannot be continued very long; soon 
Great Britain will have no money with 
which to pay. 

Furthermore, the income from 
investments abroad cannot make 


d $600,000,000 more saved by Will Britain’s powerful dreadnaughts follow Spain's gal- up the loss, because it too is 
leons and Rome’s triremes into the oblivion of history? dwindling. As long as America 
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and other countries continued to 
be prosperous, this source of in- 
come was fairly secure. But now 
it too is being cut down as the 
economic crisis confronts every 
industrial nation. 


Startling Withdrawal of Gold 


To make matters worse the 
banks and industries of other 
European countries—notably Aus- 
tria and Germany—have needed 
bolstering up with loans, and the 
Bank of England has contributed 
heavily. When the finances of 
these countries grew shaky, Eng- 
land could not quickly get back 
her money. That made a very 
important initial drain on Eng- 
land’s gold supply. 

Knowing all of these condi- 
tions, the leading investors and 
banking houses of the world, no- 
tably those of New York and Paris, 
have been studying critically the 
declining credit of the British 
people. For the past two years, 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times (Continued on page 35) 












































Santa Fe 


Text and Drawings 
by PAUL HORGAN 


Librarian, New Mexico Military Institute 


HE American Southwest, with New 

Mexico in particular, is a wide 
country, colored by several traditions. 
Long before the Spaniards made their 
conquests in 1540 and 1692, there was a 
whole culture derived from the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. And after the 
Spaniards had put their own ways upon 
the land, the United States in 1846, ex- 
panding westward, added other manners 
of thought and activity to the ancient 
mixture. So we have a great territory 
bearing records of the kinds of lives that 
its people have passed through. This 
gives a heritage of tradition to the South- 
west; and nothing could improve the 
glories of the land and sky there. Santa 
Fe, the old capital, and Taos, a pueblo 
girdled with mountains, have become the 
gathering places of all kinds of artists, 
who must feed 
upon natural 
beauties and 
use the secur- 
ities which 
tradition can 
give. 

La Villa 
Real de la 
Santa Fe de 
San Francisco 
de Assisi (The 
Royal City of 
the Holy Faith 
of St. Francis 
of Assisi) are 
the twelve 
words with 
which the 
Spanish con- 
querors chris- 
tened their 
northern seat. 
In 1609 they 
were building 
houses there, two years before William 
Shakespeare offered his comedy of The 
Tempest before the royal court in Lon- 
don. They built wisely, on a beautiful 
place for a city. To the East are the 
mountains named Sangre de Cristo after 
the Blood of Christ, for in winter, the 
falling sun puts a red splendor on the 
snowy sides of stone. In the north are 
foothills, broken with scrub pine. South- 
ward runs a mesa, flat and calm, on which 
vast cloud shadows travel. From the 
mountains runs a little river that cuts the 
town with a modest current, except when 
the rains fall out of the thunderheads to 
make a brown torrent. 

Through narrow streets lined with 
adobe houses, all inscrutable to the pas- 


A Big Cattleman, in towr to 
see his banker 


and 


Taos 


Centers of America’s 
Creative Culture, |, 


An Indian squaw from 
Acoma, the famous sky 
village of New Mexico, 
near the Enchanted 
Mesa. She and her 
people furnish con- 
stant subject matter 
for artists 


ser-by but lively and private within, the 
city grew, following the shapes of the 
hills. Spanish family life is a close unit, 
and houses with courtyards express this 
in their design—this, and the climate, for 
the walls are very thick to defeat sun and 
snow. In the fireplaces in winter, the logs 
of the pinon tree burn and send up over 
the whole city a sweet pungent smoke 
which the entering traveller never for- 
gets. It is one of the constant things in 
the personality of the old city, which, 
subject to mountains and tempestuous 
changes in weather, seems to rejoice in 
its variability. Another unchanging in- 
fluence in the town is the heritage of the 
church, brought by Spaniards and estab- 
lished through nomenclature, faith and 
good works. The city is the seat of an 
Archbishopric, whose story is fondly told 
by Willa Cather, in Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. 

The population of Santa Fe may be 
roughly separated into several categor- 
ies: the Spanish-Americans, the politi- 
cians, the tourists, the typically American 
citizens, and the artists. It is with the 
last group that we are chiefly concerned, 

though the process 
of legislation is no- 
table in Santa Fe 
because it is con- 
ducted in two lan- 
guages, Spanish and 
English. It is the 
only state in: which 
interpreters are 
needed to translate 


the utterances of |, 
makers. The Legis) 
ture meets every ty 
years in ordinary y 
sion, and during ; 
convention, the city j 
the. remarkable scen 
of politics, sly, ¢ 
structive, and imp 
sioned. 

With these yariog 
elements. in its cor 
plexion, it 
understand why Sant 
Fe should play so ig 
portant a part as op 
of those regional cq 
ters of creative \ij 


which are coming into being all 
America. In its physical scope so va 
and in its sectional manners so independ 
ent, the Nation can hardly hope fo: 
truly national culture, common in it 
sources and meanings. Artists are find 
ing it necessary to use inherited or a 
quired cultures to discover things whic 
will afford them roots and nourishmen| 
Instead of one or two capitals of cultur 
like Boston and New York, America i 
now having a growth of regionalism, i 


the South, in 
the Middle 
West, in Cali- 
fornia and in 
the South- 
west. 
Painting 
and literature 
are the arts 
most fully 
represented 
in Santa Fe 
and Taos. The 
dynamic 
forms of the 
landscape, the 
passionate 
and formal 
rituals of the 
Indians have 
attracted 
many painters 
of talent to 
New Mexico. 
Nationally 





A “hand” from a dude ranch, 
waiting for lady shopper 


known figures like Andrew Dasburg, the 
late Robert Henri, John Sloan, Gerald 
Cassidy, the late Julius Rolshoven, B. J 
O. Nordfeldt, Olive Rush, Marsden Hatt 
ley, Gustav Baumann, Walter Ufer, and 
Georgia O’Keeffe have lived and worked 
in Santa Fe and Taos. Younger painter 


coming into prominence with their wo 
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. the Southwest are Josef Bakos, Willard 
‘ah, Howard Cook and Kenneth Adams. 
»State Museum at Santa Fe is a forum 
in; the exhibition of the works of all 
hools of painting. The studios of the 
,ists are accessible to travelers who are 
crested in acquiring a painter’s record 
ithe country of his inspiration. There 
# vigorous concern with art to be en- 
wuntered on all sides, and the blessing 
hich the city of Santa Fe bestows upon 
be creative spirits in its midst is free- 
om; freedom from the physical incon- 
sience, from the empty and rigid forms 
{ society, and from the mechanical ex- 
llencies, of metropolitan life. In retiirn, 
be artists offer to their town a lively 
sterest in civic affairs, so that contro- 
esies arise and flourish, the air is blue 
ith argument, the citizenry is appalled, 
be artists retire to their studios, and with 
sense of healthy upheaval settling, life 
ses on untroubled until the next tem- 
vst. In the words ‘of a local proverb, 
Anything can happen in 
Snta Fe” —and does. 
The stimulating atmos- 
there of the place has at- 
mated many writers. Miss 
father has long been famous 
ir her passionate devotion 
» the region, and many of 
het hooks are eloquent wit- 


nesses to this emotion. Gen- 


Reception room in the Art Mu- 
seum, Santa Fe. The citizens 
are proud of this institution, 
which in its pueblo architect- 
we and interior decorations 
typifies the Spanish - Indian 
culture of the region 


eral Lew Wallace, as Governor of the 
Territory of New Mexico, composed a 
large portion of Ben Hur in his Palace 
in Santa Fe. Witter Bynner, a resident 
of many years, not only has paid hand- 
some tribute to. his adopted terrain in 
many fine poems, but is forced to act as 
a sort of unofficial dean of the Santa Fe 
colony. Arthur Davison Ficke, modern 
master of the sonnet, comes back to Santa 
Fe yearly. Alice Corbin Henderson has 
guided many young writers who have 
come to Santa Fe and taken advantage 
of her wisdom as poet and editor. Philip 
Stevenson writes his fine novels of Amer- 
ican life there. Harvey Fergusson’s books 
are the best fictional works born of New 
Mexico. Erna Ferguson, widely known 
for years as an authority on the Indian 
life of New Mexico and Arizona, has just 
published, in Dancing Gods, an admir- 
able series of pictures of Indian dance 
ceremonials and tribal ways. Acting as 
historian of the Pecos Valley, scenes of 
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Billy the Kid’s career as a bad man, Pro- 
fessor Maurice Garland Fulton of New 
Mexico Military Institute has gathered 
rich material for his work on the Lincoln 
County War. Oliver La Farge produced 
a wholly Southwestern novel in Laughing 
Boy, and Mary Austin in her poems and 
late novels has recorded the effect of this 
land upon a sensitive creative spirit. 

In Taos, the late D. H. Lawrence lived 
on his own ranch, which was his point of 
departure for the trips that resulted in 
Mornings in Mexico and The Plumed 
Serpent. It is difficult to remember the 
names of all the serious artists who have 
gone to the Southwest in an attempt to 
find other stimuli than those of our great 
cities and our established art centers. 

As for the other arts, music has had 
comparatively little life in Santa Fe. 
Sculpture has had a small but distin- 
guished representation in Allan Clark, 
Eugenie Schoennard, Arnold Ronnebeck 
and a few others: In drama, dance and 

music, the religious ceremo- 
nials of the Pueblo Indians 
must be credited with the 
only authentic productions. 
Here, in the pueblos, the an- 
cient ritualistic connection 
between these earliest of arts 
is still observable in its pur- 


(Continued on page 31) 


(Below) 


A general view of Santa Fe 
with the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains in the distance. 
The Art Museum is on the 
left, and a corner of the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace at right 





“In the end, Serguius was victor, and Remus fell” 


LATE afternoon sun was painting 

the Alban Hills with purple and 
gold when a shepherd, driving his flock 
home for the night, was halted by a faint 
cry. It seemed like the wail of an infant, 
and he stopped to listen. Yes, there it 
was again, and it came from the direc- 
tion of Tiber, so he turned his steps to 
the river. Guided by a repetition of the 
sound, he pushed through the under- 
growth to the stream’s edge, and there, 
in a little backwater, was a pitch-daubed 
wicker basket holding two baby boys, 
not more than a few days old. As he 
drew near, a huge gray she-wolf faded 
like a shadow into the brush, and the 
shepherd hesitated, fearing for his flock; 
but he realized that his two great dogs 
could guard the sheep, and he turned 
again to the children. 

Tiber was running bank-full from sum- 
mer rains, the raging yellow flood leap- 
ing and tossing like racehorses in the 
Circus, but the frail craft had caught, a 
yard or two from the bank, in the 
branches of a fig-tree that overhung the 
stream; and the shepherd, breaking off 
a limb, used it to pull the basket ashore. 

“They have been exposed to die,” he 
murmured. “Strange! They seem 
sturdy enough—not deformed. Well, I 
will take them home; save them from 
wild beasts. And perchance they may 
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console the wife.” For his 
own son, a month old, had 


recently died, and the 
mother still mourned her 
loss. 


With the basket on one 
shoulder and in the other 
hand the fig-branch to 
serve as a staff, the man 
made his way home, 
where his wife received 
the twins with many sym- 
pathetic words and much 
endearment. But to the 
surprise of both adults, 
the boys refused to 
nurse; apparently they 
were not hungry. The wo- 
man expressed wonder at 
this, but her husband 
offered an _ explanation 
which seemed reasonable 
enough. 

“A she-wolf in milk was 
with them,” he said. “Be- 
like she had taken pity on 
them and given them to 
suck.” 

His wife nodded agree- 
ment. 

“I have heard of such 
things,” she said. “Well, let them wait 
till morning; they will be hungry then. 
Poor little things! Who could be so cruel 
as to set them adrift on Tiber? And in 
flood-time, too!” 

After a night’s sleep, the twins were 
ready enough to nurse, and the woman 
found much consolation in the warm 
little bodies snuggled against her bosom. 
The shepherd noted this with satisfac- 
tion, and after watching for a time he set 
out to guide his flock afield. But instantly 
he was back, his eyes wide. 

“Wife!” he called. “Come, look! An 
omen of the Gods! Last night I brought 
home a branch from the fig-tree that held 
the boys, and ere entering the hut I stuck 
it carelessly into the ground. And now, 
behold, it is leafing out. Come see!” 

And in truth, the limb was putting out 
fresh green buds; plainly, it had taken 
root and was growing. Awe-struck and 
not a little frightened, the peasants gazed 
on this marvel, finding at length comfort 
in the realization that the portent must 
be good. . 

“Surely,” said the woman, “it marks 
the favor of the Eternal Ones. You have 
done well, my man, to bring these chil- 
dren home; they are under the protection 
of the Lar Familiaris, God of the Fields.” 

Some five or six weeks later, a visitor 
to the hut confirmed this belief, but 
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“Then | 
ascribed the favor to a power stil] moammecret, a0 
lofty. A cousin of the woman’s, a craj shall 
man who dwelt in Alba Longa, spent ;mmplars an¢ 
night with his relatives, and heard ;gmpuse, ot | 
story. Being shown the fig-tree, yammuy them 
firmly rooted and growing apace, me 5 it ¢ 
nodded gravely. pin igne 

“I can read your riddle,” he assyemmminking | 
the pair. “Why should not the wolf nygameeir fat 
them? She knew them for her own kinjampilva Was 
Why should not Father Tiber bear thegmmmere give 
safe on His bosom? He knew them raqmer bei 
served for a glorious destiny.” emus. 

“What mean you?” asked the fosteqmmbey gre’ 
father of the twins. “Explain.” wuld firs 

“Long years ago,” the visitor went oqmmmnd more 
“the oracles foretold that twin sommere. haug 
should be born to a princess of the roygqmmpouthful 
blood; that they should slay the King dime warlik 
Alba Longa and the Pontifex Maximsamm The o1 
and that they should found a royal city q@jmpould apy 
overthrow Alba Longa and all the citiefifow, or \ 








lamer ¢ 
bamed L 
beian fay 
of Aenea 


of Latium and Etruria and to be mistre 
of the world. 

“These are the twins; their mothe 
Rhea Silva, their father, the War-God 










































Mars. King Aemulius and the Pontifegmme’ W35 V 
Camers ordered the children exposed dqgpro"d W 
die, but raging flood and raging beas father’s | 
alike have spared them, aiding the fulilgggeutied « 
ment of the prophecy, even as you havqmmded and 
done. Truly, you two are favored of thé deed, the 
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Gods!” 

The foster-parents listened, awed, bu 
presently the woman’s sympathy bade he 
offer: 

“Their poor mother! Her distress! 
Should we not restore her children? 0 
at least let her know that they live?” 

The visitor smiled and shook his head. 

“She is beyond all earthly grief,” be 
answered. “She was a priestess of Vest 
—and you know what happeis to one # 
that sisterhood who is false to her vow o 
chastity.” } 

“She is walled up, living, in a tomb, 
breathed the shepherd. 

“In truth! This was done—and the 
mother no longer sorrows for her chil 
dren.” 

“Poor woman, poor woman!” mourned 
the shepherd’s wife. To think of het 
dying by inches, alone in that ghastly 
dark! My heart bleeds for her.” And she 
wept openly, unashamed. aa 

“But what to do with the boys?” = 
quired the shepherd. “We cannot * 
them adrift on the world. Yet they a 
it seems, full dangerous guests.” 

“Bring them up as your own,” SU 
gested the visitor, practically. “Does 4"! 
know of the birth and death of your ov 
true child?” 3 

“By grace of Fortuna, none save & 
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EPISODE 





“Then the matter is simple. Keep the 
ret, and let them pass for your own; 
» shall you be assured of the favor of 
ws and Vesta. But keep the secret 
nse, or King Aemulius will send men to 
sy them—and perchance you as well.” 
So it came about that the twins grew 
» in ignorance of their actual parentage, 
tinking the shepherd and his wife to be 
heir father and mother. Since Rhea 
iva was of the Ramnian clan, the boys 
we given names of that gens, the stur- 
it being called Romulus, the other 
emus. Their ancestry proved itself as 
hey grew older, for from the time they 
wld first run about they were stronger 
ni more active than any others of their 
ve, haughty of spirit, and leaders in all 
wuthful play; also, far more interested 
warlike sports than in peaceful games. 
The only one of all their mates who 
uld approach them in skill with javelin, 
ww, or wooden sword was the son of a 
immer of the Serguian gens, a youth 
amed Lucius. This lad, though of ple- 
heian family, claimed descent from one 
i Aeneas’ comrades, and in proof there- 
# was wont to show an ancient bronze 
sword which hung on the wall of his 
father’s hut, and which, he said, had been 
aried at the Fall of Troy, three hun- 




























dred and thirty years before. Lucius, in- 
deed, though not so strong of muscle as 


e twins, was yet more skilful with the 
word; seemingly the memory of his 
ucestor fired him to practice with that 
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The Twin Cities That Were One 
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weapon. And more than 
any of the others, he ap- 
proached the twins in fiery 
spirit, so that he became 
their chief lieutenant in 
all affairs. 

As the years rolled on, 
more and more folk came 
to settle in the Campagna, 
near the twins’ foster-par- 
ents, for there good graz- 
ing land was to be found, 
and fertile soil, with less 
of marsh and fen than 
elsewhere along Tiber’s 
course. And as the fam- 
ilies increased in number, 
more and more young 
men acknowledged the 
twins’ leadership, so that 
by the time they were 
come to manhood they 
could command the loyal- 
ty of four and twenty 
goodly youths, apt either 
for sport or for war. 

Many and grave were 
the heart-searchings of the 
twins’ foster-parents, and often they 
shook their heads as they looked on these 
handsome, athletic boys. 

“Should we not tell them their true par- 
entage?” the shepherd and his wife asked 
each other. “They cannot fail to see that 
they are not of our blood; shall we let them 
question and doubt in their own minds?” 
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The Shepherd rings Home the She-Wolf’s Litter 


But for twenty years dread of what 
might follow held back the revelation, 
until at length one fear overcame the 
other, and the twins were told the truth. 

It was with mingled pride and grief 
that the boys learned of their ancestry. 
Pride that they were sprung of such high 
lineage; and grief because they loved the 
good man and his wife. But when the 
first tears had passed, they were filled 
with rage against those who had con- 
demned their mother to so horrible a 
death. 

“What if it is the law?” said Romulus. 
“What mortal woman could resist the 
War-God? Should she be blamed for 
yielding to Him? And shall we not take 
vengeance for her death?” 

“Vengeance indeed!” his brother 
echoed. “But how? How dare two peas- 
ant lads attack the king?” 

“Boldness!” answered Romulus. “Sum- 
mon our band, tell them the tale and 
march on Aiba Longa.” 

“What chance have we, barely a score, 
against the King’s whole army, his clients, 
his lictors? We shall surely die.” 

““We shall at least die in a worthy at- 
tempt,” said the other twin. We shall die 
like men, avenging a foul wrong.” 

So it was decided, and the band of 
youths, fired by the twins’ impetuous 
words, seized pike and sword and marched 
on Alba Longa, and straight to the palace 
of King Aemulius. Perchance the Gods 
aided them; perchance the War-Cod cast 
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His shield over them and lent them His 
spear; or it may be that both people and 
army were wearied by the misrule of the 
great Silvian line of kings. But whatever 
the explanation, so fierce and sudden was 
the onset of the twins and their men that 
before any resistance could be organized 
King Aemulius and Camers the Pontifex 
were slain, and the victorious twins were 
marching out again from the city. 

But not with the small band that had 
followed them in. From mouth to mouth 
the story flew, and many a youth left 
home and friends to join the sons of Rhea 
Silva and the War-God, so that instead of 
the score with which they came they de- 
parted at the head of a thousand well- 
armed men. 

Then rose the question of what to do. 

“Vengeance will follow us,” said Re- 
mus. “The Silvian clan is powerful, and 
will seek to destroy us. And where can 
we take refuge? No city of Latium or 
Etruria will dare to give us shelter.” 

“TI will build my own city,” answered 
Romulus. “On the hill at the base of 
which we were found by Tiber’s bank.” 

“And I another,” said Remus. “On the 
higher hill to the north. Then if any 
attack us we can take them in front and 
rear.” 

Thus was it done, the hill on which 
Romulus built his stronghold being called 
Palatinus, the other Quirinalis. And for 
. thirty years the new settlement, wisely 
ruled by the two kings, grew and pros- 
pered, being aided thereto by its position 
and its government. At the head of navi- 
gation of the Tiber, and in great measure 
protected both from pirates and from the 
battering of the Mare Tyrrhenun, it soon 
found a large portion of Italia’s com- 
merce passing through its gates. This 
meant increase of population and wealth, 
for traders and merchants settled there, 
and imports paid a duty; the kings de- 
creed, however, that only those goods 
brought in for sale should pass the cus- 
toms, and such as came for personal use 
came duty free. The cities bore many 
wars, and always with triumph, for the 
rulers trained their armies well and led 
them bravely. Many an assault of the 
northern barbarians was hurled back 
from the walls, and so mightily did the 
cities grow in wealth and in prestige that 
when the twins were in their fiftieth year 
they ruled over ten thousand souls, and 
the settlement by Tiber was the richest 
and most powerful, if not the largest, of 
all Italia’s cities. 

But evil days at length came to the 
Twin Cities. The Gods willed that the 
greatest growth should be on Palatinus, 
and as the years passed Remus grew 
jealous of his brother. Romulus saw this 
with ever-growing sorrow, and tried with 
heart and soul to avert the evil. But jeal- 
ousy is beyond all reason, and grows by 
what it feeds on, until at length Remus, 
forgetting all ties of blood, summoned 
his men and led them in assault on his 
brother’s stronghold. 

Romulus was not taken unaware. For 
full three years he had looked forward to 
this—though hoping against hope that it 
might not occur—and had made his prep- 
arations. Remus was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and with bound hands was led 
before his brother, who sat in the Curia 


awaiting him. When the captive was 
brought before his conqueror it was seen 
of all men that the latter was the more 
deeply moved. Tears streamed down his 
cheeks and over his beard, and for a 
time he could not speak. At length he 
gained command of his voice. 

“My brother,” he said, “you have done 
what cannot be pardoned. Were it an 
offense against me, I could forgive it, but 
you know the law; no man is greater 
than the Twin Cities, and all that he has, 
even to life itself, shall be given freely 
for their welfare. You must die.” 

Remus answered, unmoved: 

“Tt is just. I would have done even so 
to you, had the dice fallen otherwise.” 

Romulus turned to his Master of the 
Horse. 

“Draw now your sword,” he said, “and 
slay this man.” 

But Lucius Serguius shook his head. 

“T am a warrior,” he rejoined, “not an 
executioner. Give him sword and buckler, 
and I will fight him, but I will not slay 
him in cold blood.” 

“So be it,” agreed Romulus. And Re- 
mus was freed and given arms and a 
sword. 

The fight took place in the valley be- 
tween the Twin Cities, and the people 
crowded the walls of both strongholds to 
watch. It was a long battle, for both men, 
though past their prime, were active and 
skilled with weapons, but in the end 
Serguius was victor, and Remus fell. 

“Let him be given honorable burial,” 
commanded Romulus. “Befitting a son 
of the War-God and of the blood royal of 
Aeneas of Ilium.” 

Then the sole king withdrew into his 
palace and for three days shut himself in 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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He’s a regular fellow, as you have already 
guessed! An electrical engineer by pro- 
fession, an inventor, and one of the best 
art photographers in America, Mr. Ander- 
son is also an outdoor man, thoroughly at 
home in the woods and on the water. 
As an author and lover of the classics, he 
has carved out for himself a new field— 
stories of ancient history for young peo- 
ple—cf which “The Sword of Sergestus” 
is a brilliant example. He lives at East 
Orange, N. J., and has two daughters 
in college. 
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(Continued from page 12) 


hope and ambition wish for anythiy 
higher and more splendid than the B; 
ish Empire? At the time I write* 

British press prints pitiful appeals { 


daily bread for all its men? With all; 
might, its magnificent navy, 


has the British Empire done in acty, 
human, creative wealth? Seldom cay 
boast of living along without carrying 
dismal and (in more senses than ong 
doleful list of unemployed. 

There was a Cuban — Marti — why 
Spain is rediscovering after having cy 
sidered him one of her enemies, who |e 
among many other works of great j 
terest an aphorism which deserves to | 
meditated on: “The value of a civilizatiy 
must be measured by that of the m 
and women which it produces.” Here 
a standard for us. I am told that th 
latest statistics for the number of suicii 
per thousand inhabitants show Spain 4 
the bottom of the list. I am sorry t 
have to be nationalistic again. I belie 
that such statistics are the best index o 
civilization. They certainly mean {, 
more than statistics of production, an 
perhaps even than statistics of educatio 

The facts are that the white part of th 
British Empire is a loose combine ¢ 
commercial firms: John Bull & Co., Can 
ada & Co., Ireland & Co., etc. The com 
bine is no doubt easier to run and mor 
cordial owing to the family ties wh’ 
unite the directors of the several partne: 
in it. Yet the firms and the combine # 
run on economic lines. And thus it i 
that Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 
—particularly Australia— are empty 
while England has more men than :) 
can feed. Why? Because the firms over 
seas do not care to see their workes 
suffer from any lowering of their stan 
ard of living. 

The British Empire is a great achie 
ment, but not the achievement the wo 
needs at this juncture. Its historic: 
function has been great. It will have! 
be appraised as highly as it deserv 
Nor is this the moment to attempt : 
fascinating a task. But this may be sail 
at once: the time has come when som: 
thing else is required. The British Em 
pire can no longer be the basis of the 
world’s life. It will, no doubt, continue 
its flourishing life as one of the elemen! 
of the world. But the basis of the world 
must be larger. ; 

The growing industrial co-operation 


(Concluded on page 33) 


* Although this essay was written more than three ye" 
before the Labor Government fell, its description of ¢ 
nomic conditions might have been written yesterday # 
the height of the British crisis.—£d. 
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Arthur Guiterman 


TIS easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a reputed 
jynny-man to be taken seriously. Mark 
Twain, Stephen Leacock, Ring Lardner, 
‘amuel Hoffenstein, and many others 
ave learned, to their sorrow, that in their 
most serious moods they are most likely 
» draw a laugh. Because of his clever 
Rhymed Reviews” in Life and his poly- 
gllabic jingles in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Arthur Guiterman is another hu- 
noristt who has received little or no 
ecognition for his serious work. In his 
jallad of Coronado, “Quivira”, however, 
wu find no satire or nonsense, but elo- 
qent romance and sonorous lines. It is 
nly one of a number of longer poems 
jy Guiterman dealing with great histor- 
ial and pioneer figures of the American 
ene, Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Wash- 
ington and Wayne. 

Born of American parents in Vienna, 
ixty years ago, Guiterman was, at the 
we of two, brought to New York, where 
he was educated and where he still lives. 
He was a writer from the first. Although 
he was on the staff of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, the Literary Digest, and the 
Yew York Times and has lectured on 
verse writing at New York University, 
most of his time he has been a free-lance 
and his work has been printed in almost 
every major periodical. 

He is married, likes tennis, skating, 
hokey, canoeing, fishing, and tramping, 
ad is a past captain of the bicycle club 
i City College of New York. To relieve 
inquisitive students of pronunciation, his 
riends composed the couplet: 

There ain’t no better, fitter man 
Than Mister Arthur Guiterman. 

Among his volumes are The Laughing 
Muse (1915), Song and Laughter (1929), 
Vildwood Fables (1927), I Sing the 
Pioneer (1926), and A Poet’s Proverbs 
1924). “Quivira” is reprinted here from 
{ Ballad-Maker’s Pack by permission of 
Harper and Brothers, the publishers. 


Quivira 

Francisco Coronado rode forth with all his 
train, 

Fight hundred savage bowmen, three hun- 
dred spears of Spain, 

To seek the rumored glory that pathless des- 
erts hold— 

he eo of Quivira whose walls are rich with 
gold, 


h, gay they rode with plume on crest and 
_ gilded spur at heel, 
uh gonfalon of Aragon and banner of Cas- 
ule; 


While High Emprise and Joyous Youth, twin 
marshals of the throng, 

Awoke Sonora’s mountain peaks with trumpet 
note and song. 


Beside that brilliant army, beloved by serf 
and lord, 

There walked as brave a soldier as ever smote 
with sword, 

Though naught of knightly harness his rus- 
set gown revealed— 

The cross he bore as weapon, the missal was 


his shield. 


But rugged oaths were changed to prayers, 
and angry hearts grew tame, 

And fainting spirits waxed in faith where 
Fray Padilla came; 

And brawny spearmen bowed their heads to 
kiss the helpful hand 

Of him who spake the simple truth that brave 
men understand. 


What pen may paint their daring—those 
doughty cavaliers! 

The cities of the Zuni were humbled by their 
spears 

And Arizona’s barrens grew pallid in the 
glow 

Of swords that won Granada and conquered 
Mexico. 


They fared by lofty Acoma; their rally-call 
was blown 

Where Colorado rushes down through God- 
hewn walls of stone; 

Still, North and East, where deserts spread 
and treeless prairies rolled, 

A Fairy City lured them on with pinnacles 
of gold. 


Through all their weary marches, in all their 
pain and dole, 

They turned to Fray Padilla for aid of heart 
and soul. 

He bound the wounds that lance-thrust and 
flinty arrow made; 

He cheered the si¢Rand failing, above the 
dead he prayed. 


Two thousand miles of war and woe behind 
their banners lay; 

And sadly fever, drought and toil had les- 
sened their array, 

When came a message fraught with hope for 
all the steadfast band; 

“Good tidings from the northward, friends! 
Quivira lies at hand!” 


How joyously they spurred them! How sadly 
drew the rein! 

Here gleamed no golden palace, there blazed 
no jeweled fane; 

Rude tents of hides of bison, dog-guarded, 
met their view— 

A squalid Indian village, the lodges of the 
Sioux. 


Then Coronado bowed his head; he spake 
unto his men: 

“Our quest is vain, true hearts of Spain; now 
turn we home again. 

And would to God that I could give that 
phantom city’s pride 

In ransom for the gallant souls that here have 
sunk and died!” 


Back, back to Compostela the wayworn hand- 
ful bore; 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


But sturdy Fray Padilla took up the quest 
once more. 

His soul still longed for conquest, though 
not by lance and sword; 

He burned to show the heathen the pathway 
to the Lord. 


Again he trudged the flinty hills and parch- 
ing desert sands; 

While few were they that walked with him, 

and weaponless their hands— 

faithfully the man-at-arms, Docampo, 

rode him near 

Like Great Heart warding Christian’s way 
through wastes of Doubt and Fear. 


But 


Where still in silken harvests the prairie- 
lilies toss, 

Among the red Quiviras, Padilla reared his 
cross. 

Within its sacred shadow the warriors of the 
Kaw 

In wonder heard the gospel of love and peace 
and law. 


They gloried in their brown-robed priest; 
and oft in twilight’s gold 

The tribesmen grouped, a silent ring, to hear 
the tale he told, 

While round the kindly man-at-arms their 
lithe-limbed children played 

And shot blunt arrows at his shield and rode 
his guarded blade. 


When thrice the silver crescent had filled its 
curving shell, 

The friar rose at dawning and bade his flock 
farewell: 

“And if your brothers northward be cruel, 
as ye say, 

My Master bids me seek them; and dare I 
answer, ‘Nay’?” 


But where, unfaltering, he trod the path of 
thorns once more, 

A savage cohort swept the plain in paint and 
plume of war. 

Then Fray Padilla spake to them whose 
hearts were most his own: 

“My children, bear the tidings home; let me 
die here alone.” 


He knelt upon the prairie, begirt by yelling 
Sioux— 

“Forgive them, O my Father, they know not 
what they do!” 

The twanging bowstrings answered. 
his eyes, unrolled 

The City of Quivira whose streets are paved 
with gold. 


Before 











Arrival of the Pony Express, 1860, from 
a painting by Maynard Dixon 


THE MAIL MUST GO 


N THE twenty-fourth of this month, 

many schools will have ceremonies 
to observe the close of sixteen months of 
service by the Pony Express and the 
opening of transcontinental telegraph 
communication seventy years ago. 


The Mormon trek westward in 1847 
and the gold rush of 1849 created a popu- 
lation in the Far West that was extremely 
anxious to know how things were back 
home, and, at the same time, Easterners 
were jumping with curiosity about the 
new empire. Several rude communica- 
tion services were established but, until 
the advent of the telegraph, the Pony 
Express was the most successful. Ben 
Holliday, with the mail contract between 
Sacramento and Salt Lake City, and the 
firm of Russell, Waddell, and Majors, 
who hauled overland freight with 75,000 
oxen, joined forces to create an eight- 
day mail service between St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and Sacramento, 1,400 miles apart. 
Lacking Government support, they lost 
$100,000, but they made history. 


Eighty boys, aged fifteen to twenty, 
using three mounts each, rode thirty to 
seventy-five miles at breakneck speed 
along prairies strewn with treacherous 
gopher holes and through mountains be- 
set with unfriendly Indians and wolves. 
Two hundred lonely stations were strewn 
along the way, and many of the keepers 
died in defense of the mail. “Buffalo Bill” 
and “Wild Bill” Hickok rode the express, 
but of them all, only William Campbell 
lives today. 


In the first year of the Civil War, the 
Pony Express was the only link which 
kept the Government of the North in 
touch with California support. This year, 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Association 
is marking the former way stations of the 
riders with bronze medallions portraying 
a Pony Express rider in full gallop. 





IF | WERE KING 


HE British Broadcasting Company 

has asked England’s ablest thinkers 
to tell the world how to behave. Each of 
them is supposed to tell what he would 
do if he were dictator of the world for 
the next twenty years. 


H. G. Wells, the famous novelist and 
historian, who writes about a new kind of 
a perfect world almost every time he 
publishes a book, had the first try. His 
platform included a world currency, a 
world peace council, a world economic 
council, and a world educational system 
to teach people to think along interna- 
tional lines. 


Such thinking, he declared, means hav- 
ing the feeling of friendliness towards 
others of all nations and all creeds and 
to recognize that your own welfare, if it 
is to be permanent, depends upon the 
welfare of others. 


Wells would pool all the armies and 
navies of nations into one force, at the 
disposal of the world peace council, and 
gradually reduce the military strength to 
that of a world police system. With the 
world economic council, he would grad- 
ually adjust industries, tariffs, population 





H. G. WELLS 
(Photo by G. C. Beresford) 


centers, and production to the. point 
where international competition would 
produce no more wars or panics. 


“War will only be effectively abol- 
ished,” he says, “when the sovereign 
states of the world relinquish as much of 
their national sovereignty as will place 
control of their relations, one to another, 
in the hands of a federal world author- 
ity.” 

He believes that the most important 
of his planks is international education. 





Johnny Inkslinger was Paul Bunyan’s 
headquarters’ clerk. He invented book- 
keeping and the fountain pen about the 
time Paul invented logging 


LUMBERJACK MYTHS 


| ew wouldn’t exactly say that big out 
door men like lumberjacks would 
tell fairy tales, but they tell some whop- 
pers which it is not polite to specify by 
any other name. 


Chief among their legends are the 
stories of Paul Bunyan, who doused out 
forest fires with a squirt of tobacco juice; 
Babe, his Blue Ox, who measured forty: 
seven ax handles and a plug of tobacco 
between the horns, and Johnny Ink 
slinger, Paul’s bookkeeper, who saved 
229 barrels of ink in one year by not 
crossing his “t’s” and by neglecting to 
dot his “i’s”. 

In Somerset, Pennsylvania, where log- 
ging still goes on, they gave a pageant 
last month in memory of the doings of the 
lumber-camp celebrities. But none of the 
Somerset citizens were able to pick their 
teeth with a young oak tree the way Paul 
Bunyan used to do. 


James Stevens collected the lumber 
camp stories into a book called Paul 
Bunyan and later he issued another 
called Babe the Blue Ox. These volumes 
represent some of the best legends that 
have grown up in America, but not the 
only ones. 


Indian tribes have innumerable stories 
to tell about their gods and heroes. The 
Uncle Remus tales of Joel Chandler 
Harris are, to a large extent, a collection 
of.yarns told by the plantation darkies in 
Georgia. Roark Bradford has written 
stories of the Bible, as told by a darky 
preacher. These, in turn, inspired the 
play, “The Green Pastures”, which might 
be cited as another American legen¢. 
Most recently published of all American 
folk tales is Roark Bradford’s new book, 
John Henry, which tells of the titanic 
doings of a mythical Negro of the water 
front. 
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DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 





GREAT MEN DYING 


R. DAVID STARR JORDAN, chan- 

cellor emeritus of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, died at his home there 
last month at the age of eighty. 


He had an international reputation in 
science (he was a foremost authority on 
fishes), education, and philosophy, and 
was an ardent pacifist. In his last public 
address he declared, “All war is murder, 
tobbery, trickery, and no nation ever 
escaped losses of men, prosperity, and 
virility. *War knows no victor.” 


He was the first president of Leland 
Stanford, from 1891 to 1912, and in his 
earlier administration at Indiana Uni- 
versity, he introduced educational ideas 
that were twenty-five years in advance of 
the time. 


In 1924 he received the Raphael Her- 
mann Peace Prize of $25,000 for a plan 
to further world concord. President 
Hoover was his former student and his 
close friend. 


+ & 


Mellie Dunham, Henry Ford’s fiddler, 
who rose to fame and a $25,000 estate 
wernight, died penniless at 78 because 
he refused to jail a man who signed away 
his bank account with unauthorized 
checks, 


* + 


Sir William Orpen, 52, a leading mod- 
em British painter, died at home in Lon- 
don after a long illness. Once he refused 
@ $5,000,000 contract for 300 portraits 
and, after the war, he dropped a $10,000 
‘ommission because the victory picture 
ne painted showed the Unknown Soldier 
instead of the generals. His portraits 


bring about $10,000 each. 





PEACOCK ALLEY 


IWIN tips of shining aluminum leaf 

atop the towers of the new Waldorf- 
Astoria signal a new era of pomp in New 
York City. It occupies the entire block 
bounded by Park and Lexington Avenues, 
49th and 50th Streets. The tallest and 
largest hotel in the world (though Chi- 
cago’s Stevens has more rooms) looks as 
if it is going to be the focus for the 
Nation’s social lights, like England’s old 
Vauxhall and Louis’ Versailles. 


Famed Peacock Alley in the old Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, demolished to make room 
for the Empire State Building, was the 
parade ground for all U. S. Presidents 
since McKinley, Abyssinian, Roumanian, 
Japanese, English, and Belgian royalty, 
admirals, generals, cardinals, and mil- 
lionaires, and all were served by the 
punctilious Swiss Oscar Tchirky, who, in 
common with most kings, is known 
usually by his first name alone. 


Peacock Alley survives in the new 
Waldorf; Oscar, on his sixty-fifth birth- 
day, prepared to welcome the usual nota- 
bles to the opening dinner; and the same 
music which distinguished the Black and 
Gold Room on every radio plays again at 
the supper hour from the Rose Room. So 
much for stability and tradition. 

Privileged residents have the advan- 
tages of a private driveway equipped to 





THE NEW WALDORF 


park 300 cars; of private entrances that 
avoid the lobby, of a private railroad 
siding for private cars; of sound-proof 
rooms, conditioned air, dry ice, portable 
heaters, two telephones to a room, elec- 
tric clocks, portable movie-tones, in- 
direct lighting, social secretary service. 
carriage calls, and equipment for radio 
and television. 

Built especially for important people is 
the State Suite on the forty-second floor. 
It has six rooms and rents for $150 a 
day. Most of the other transient guests 
will have to take rooms below the twenty- 


eighth floor. 





BERNARR MacFADDEN 


IN CORPORE SANO 


ERNARR MacFADDEN, who, as 

founder of Physical Culture Maga- 
zine, is strongly in favor of health for 
everybody, is executing his will before he 
dies. The income from securities worth 
about $1,500,000 goes to his family, and 
he has set aside $5,000,000 for the 
Bernarr MacFadden Foundation, to pro- 
mote his ideas of physical welfare. 

The idea of the Foundation is “to 
propagate the principles of health build- 
ing by natural means; to publish books 

. maintain educational activities .. . 
establish gymnasiums and camps... 
promote among all classes of people 


knowledge of healthful living .. . of 
hygiene and health...to do... 


things for ... betterment of society; to 
lessen such abuses ... as may under- 
mine ... individuals and families... 
and to promote the ideal of citizenship, 
the principles of good government, and 
unselfish public service. There shall be 
no discrimination as to age, race, nation- 
ality, sex, creed, or color. °° ag 

It is a large order, even for $5,000,000, 
and, aside from the emphasis on health 
building by “natural” means, may in- 
clude anything from waging war to fly- 
ing kites. The functions of the founda- 
tion depend mainly upon the men who 
are its directors, who are persons con- 
nected with the MacFadden publishing 
interests and Mr. MacF adden himself. 

MacFadden publishes True Story and 
many other cheap, popular, and sensa- 
tional magazines. Last spring he bought 
Liberty from Messrs. McCormick and 
Patterson of the Chicago Tribune. Within 
fifteen years his flourishing business 
made him a multimillionaire, and now 
he wants to give it all away. He de- 
veloped himself from a puny child to a 
physical wonder, hikes barefoot, wears 
bushy hair, and likes to fly a plane. He 
took his pilot’s license when he was past 
sixty, and has made numerous solo flights. 
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“NATIONAL PLANNING”--- What Does It Mean 


and What Have We to Hope From |} 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 


LANS, plans, plans! Five-year plans, 

ten-year plans, twenty-year plans, 
fifty-year plans! The idea is in the air. 
You cannot pick up a newspaper or a 
magazine without reading some new con- 
tribution which its enthusiastic sponsor 
believes will save the world from its 
economic Slough of Despond. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches sends a “Labor 
Sunday message” through the Nation’s 
pulpits, urging a “planned social order” 
in the interests of better morality and 
happier living. The American Legion 
passes a resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent, under the still existing National 
Emergency Act of 1916, to create a coun- 
cil of national defense to rule industry 
with dictatorial powers. The Williams- 
town Institute of Politics takes up the 
debate. Conventions of business men and 
engineers discuss it. President Hoover 
himself, in his speech at Indianapolis 
which may become the keynote of his 
campaign for reélection, talks about a 
“twenty-year plan for America”, which 
is, in short, his prediction of what our 
people will grow to in that time. 


How the Idea Arose 


Where did this idea come from? Why 
is everybody so interested in it just now? 
To begin with, we are in the midst of a 
serious depression—one of the worst in 
our national history, and certainly the 
most wide-spread in its interrelations with 
ihe whole world. No one thinks of a plan 
in good times. In the boom years of pros- 
perity from 1924 to 1929 there seemed no 
need for forethought. There was a mar- 
ket for all we could make. Millions of 
families bought cars and radios. The 
Stock Exchanges were seething with ex- 
cited crowds out to make their fortunes. 
Everybody but the lazy, the shiftless, and 
the untrained could get jobs. But when 
the bottom dropped out of things in 1929, 
people began to think ahead. It is always 
so in hard times: for about three out of 
every ten years, we swear we won't let 
it happen again. And then when pros- 
perity returns, we forget all about it. But 
a good many economists now think that 
this depression is different from other 
depressions—that we have reached the 
“saturation point” in our _ industrial 
civilization where the machines can 
always turn out more goods than there 
are people to buy them. 

Another factor that has contributed to 
the planning wave is the Great War. It 
is not simply because one or two depres- 
sions have usually followed every great 
war at intervals of from one to ten years. 
But in 1914-1918 for the first time the 
nations deliberately adopted methods of 
advance planning to meet the urgent ne- 
cessity for great supplies of munitions, 
food, raw materials, shipping, etc., with- 
out which the war could not have been 
fought. In the United States, for in- 
stance, we set up great and all-powerful 
boards whigh actually took over the direc- 
tion of industry, mining, agriculture, and 
transnortation—prescribed 


exactly how 











Roland Kirby in N. Y. W orld-Telegram 





THE EFFICIENCY 


much of each commodity should be pro- 
duced, under what conditions and with 
what wages, at what prices they should be 
sold, and how and when they should be 
moved. These restrictions were approved 
by Congress and cheerfully accepted by 
business and the public because every 
one agreed that it was the only way to 
win the war. 

The rise of physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, and other exact sciences in the past 
century has transformed man’s control 
of nature, and is beginning to affect 
human relationships. About twenty years 
ago this demand for scientific method 
spread into the field of industrial manage- 
ment. “Efficiency engineers” like Har- 
rington Emerson and the Taylor Society 
sprang up. The needs and feelings of 
workingmen became a subject for big 
executives to study. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce in 1921, ap- 
pointed a commission on “Waste in In- 
dustry”, which made surprising discov- 
eries of how inefficient business really is. 

But the biggest single motive behind 
our present interest in plans is Russia. 
This is not the time for a rehearsal of 
what has happened there since 1917 
(Schol., Feb. 21, 1931). But every one 
who can read knows that an exciting ex- 
periment called the “Five-Year Plan” is 
going on there; that the Soviet Govern- 
ment expects by 1933, and has in some 
respects already accomplished, an amaz- 


BOYS AT WORK 


ing increase in its production of electri 
power, steel, oil, lumber, wheat, tractors. 
railroads, and ‘other essentials, and that 
Russia has frightened the Western world 
by exporting large quantities of certain 
products at lower prices than they can be 
produced elsewhere. All this is done by 
a plan, imperfect though it may be, in- 
efficient and unmechanical as is the Rus 
sion peasant. Every move is dictated from 
the center, and if Russia can eliminate 
unemployment by such methods, why not 
others? Many answers might be made 
to that, but one important thing to con 
sider is that Russia has never before been 
an industrial country. It is desperate! 
poor in goods, capital, machinery, and 
the comforts of life, and it will take 4 
generation under the best conditions tt 
catch up with the rest of the world. 
Whereas the United States, England, Ger 
many, etc., are suffering from a dia- 
metrically opposite disease. Instead o! 
having too little, they have too much. If 
they produced to the height of their 
capacity, they would have so much goods 
that all markets would be flooded. Some 
thing like that, in fact, is what happens 
every few years. And then come shut- 
downs, unemployment, panic, and the 
need of plans. 


Two Kinds of Planning 


In the present emergency, there are 
two kinds of plans possible—tempora” 
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ys, to meet the needs of the unem- 
wed for today, this winter, next year; 
4 long-range plans which aim so to re- 
ange industry and government that 
re shall be no more of these periodic 
ses. The temporary kind we call un- 
yloyment relief, and it includes such 
asures as Walter S. Gifford, Owen D. 
wng, and their committee are heading 
p for the Nation at large. Such relief 
imperatively important now, and re- 
ies the most devoted effort. 

But the term “national planning” is re- 
wed for something wider, more normal, 
)( more permanent—the effort to con- 
sl industry for the common welfare by 
ne kind of common action. Among the 
ns that have been proposed by busi- 
s;men or economists in recent months, 
+ us look briefly at three, those of 
yarles A. Beard, Stuart Chase, and 
rard Swope. 


Beard Plan 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, formerly pro- 
sor of politics at Columbia University, 
thor of The Rise of American Civiliza- 
n,and many other notable books, pro- 
sed in The Forum a “five-year plan for 
inrica”, with nine points as follows: 


(1) A National Economic Council, author- 
ri by Congress, to represent the funda- 
atal industries (transportation, oil, gas, 
i iron and steel, building, electric power, 
tiles, etc.) in order to achieve codrdi- 
Buon. 

2) The Sherman and Clayton anti-trust 
sto be repealed, and all industries affil- 
ed with the Council to be declared “public 
mice enterprises”, subject to “prudent in- 
siment” and “fair returns”. 

3) A Board of Strategy and Planning to 
ney resources and plants, forecast produc- 
m, and assign quotas. 

4) The U. S. Bureau of Standards to be 
eigthened as an industrial research agency, 
timinate waste and standardize models 
i quality. 

5) Each industry associated with the 
wuncil to take the form of a syndicate of 
fliated corporations, with large directing 
wets. Each syndicate to be divided into 
sional corporations. 

6) A separate Agricultural Syndicate to 
m the effective utilization of land and to 
induce large-scale corporate farming. 

1) A Marketing Syndicate to eliminate 
we in distribution and establish branch 
rage and handling centers. 

§) A syndicate of exporting and import- 
corporations to direct foreign trade and 
attol foreign loans. 

'9) U. S. diplomacy to include: Kellogg 
«t, World Court, full codperation with 
“gue of Nations, and cancellation of war 
ts on condition of world disarmament to 
blice basis. 


te Chase Plan 


Stuart Chase, of the Labor Bureau, 
hor of The Tragedy of Waste, Your 
tney’s Worth, and Men and Machines, 
tts of which were printed last year in 
tholastic, has proposed in Harper’s and 
* Atlantic, a somewhat vaguer ten-year 
lan for America, based upon the follow- 
hg points : 

\) A Peace Industries Board, following 
“model of the highly efficient War Indus- 
ts Board of 1917-18 and utilizing its powers 
“luel and railroad administration to control 
Mdvidual companies. 

*) As a target to aim at, a minimum 
ily wage of $5,000 by 1943, which he con- 
“ts we have the physical plant to produce. 








(3) Regional planning on a grand scale, 
dividing the country into a dozen or so nat- 
ural economic regions, such as New England, 
the Cotton Belt, the Great Plains, the Pacific 
Coast, etc. 

(4) Basic industries brought under the 
Board’s control to include all those which 
furnish the chief necessities of the average 
family budget, including food, shelter, fuel, 
clothing, health, recreation, and education. 

(5) A steady lessening of the hours of 
labor and an increase in wage scale to offset 
technological unemployment and to maintain 
large-volume purchasing power. 

(6) Control of the investment of new capi- 
tal so as not to lead to overproduction. 

(7) A coérdinated program of public 
works, including reforestation on a national 
scale, slum clearance, and model housing. 

(8) National employment bureaus. 

(9) Unemployment insurance. 


The Swope Plan 


Finally comes the recent plan proposed 
by Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Corporation (Schol., Oct. 
3). In many respects similar to the 
Beard Plan, it includes: 


(1) Repeal of the anti-trust laws. 

(2) Formation of national trade associa- 
tions in each industry, composed of all com- 
panies employing more than 50 persons. 

(3) Federal supervision and regulation of 
the trade associations through a national 
council or board with large powers. 

(4) Standardization of production, trade 
practices, accounting, and publicity of the 
industries under their trade associations with 
federal codrdination. 

(5) Unemployment, health, and old age 
insurance, contributed to jointly by the indus- 
tries and their employees, benefits to be 50 
per cent of average wage and transferable to 
a new job with another company. 
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plain because the Swope plan might too 
easily fall into the hands of industrial 
dictators on the Fascist model; the 
workers would bear an unfair share of 
the insurance burden; and the plan 
promises nothing toward the elimination 
of private profits, the chief Socialist 
doctrine. 

In all the plans mentioned and in 
most of the others, the fundamental fact 
is that they can only be organized and 
kept in operation by the use of a certain 
amount of dictatorial power by the Gov- 
ernment. No one imagines that our indi- 
vidualistic industries will voluntarily 
renounce their freedom to run their own 
business as_ they fit. There will 
always be some to break over. But if 
sufficient of the large basic industries 
got together and accepted national 
supervision, the smaller concerns would 
be compelled to follow suit. Plans of 
this nature will inevitably be described 
as “socialistic”, and in the broad sense 
of the term they are. But as Swope, 
Young, and other business leaders point 
out, we are rapidly approaching a place 
where we must either voluntarily adopt 
some restrictions for the sake of stability 
and the elimination of poverty, or we 
shall be compelled to do so by legisla- 
tive action, or the more violent forces of 
revolution. Call it “state capitalism,” 
“state socialism”, or what you will. The 
labels mean little. The important thing 
is that representative leaders have come 
to question the efficiency of our creaking 
industrial machine, and are demanding 
its complete overhauling. There is that 
much good in the planning idea, at least. 





see 





CHARLES A. BEARD 


Criticisms and Prospects 


“The rain of plans”, as one writer de- 
scribes it, has naturally called forth a 
certain reaction of distrust. Mr. Swope’s 
plan has drawn criticism from such 
extremes as Samuel Vauclain, conserva- 
tive chairman of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and Norman Thomas, Socialist 
presidential candidate. Their grounds 
are of course widely different. In gen- 
eral, the business leaders who oppose it 
object to the injection of government 
into business in any form, and especially 
to the element of compulsion in bring- 
ing the industries under control. The 
problems involved in economic planning 
for 120,000,000 people are so vast that 
no one but a super-man could solve them, 
say many. 

The radicals, on the other hand, com- 


GERARD SWOPE 
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What Is Good Sportsmanship? 


Scholastic Readers, We Want Your Own Opinion 


By JACK LIPPERT 


HAT are your ideas on sportsman- 

ship? Is it, in your opinion, sports- 
manlike to shout “drop it, drop it,” when 
an infielder is preparing to catch a high 
fly? If you say that is not right, what do 
you say to the common practice of yelling 
to the baseball pitcher from the sidelines 
to disconcert him? 

When a golfer is about to putt, or to 
tee-off, you don’t find the gallery shout- 
ing “miss it”. Some persons in the gal- 
lery may be thinking in those terms, but 
they keep their tongues to themselves. 

In tennis, even while a brilliant rally 
is on, it is considered out of place to make 
any manner of noise until the point has 
been decided. At Forest Hills recently, 
in the final match for the national singles 
championship between Ellsworth Vines 
and George Lott there were many 
stretches of play which caused the spec- 
tators to bubble over with excitement. As 
first Lott and then Vines made spectacu- 
lar shots to keep the ball in play, some 
persons in the crowd, unable to contain 
themselves, would shriek with delight. 
But for every shrieker there were ten who 
would instantly spread their lips and with 
a sound of escaping steam “shush up” the 
offenders. 

It boils down to this: that each sport 
has an etiquette of its own; that while it 
never was and probably never will be con- 
sidered proper to shout during the strok- 
ing of a golf or tennis ball, it is consid- 
ered good form in many places to say dis- 
paraging things to a baseball pitcher in 
the act of winding up. Much depends, 
even in baseball and boxing and wrest- 
ling, on where you are. 

At the ringside of a professional wrest- 
ling match you will hear spectators shout- 
ing in the most savage and bloodthirsty 
manner. I heard a woman shouting to 
Jim Londos, Greek wrestler who is re- 
garded as champion, “break it off and 
give it to him” as Londos tightened a 


very painful arm-lock on his opponent. : 


Turning to look at the woman, I observed 
that her emotional state was so excited 
that even the sight of an arm “broken off 
and given to the victim” would not have 
brought her to her senses. But at the 
eastern intercollegiate wrestling cham- 
pionships at New Haven last spring there 
was nothing said that could not have been 
said at your dinner table. 

It all depends on where you are; and, 
also, who you are. 

* * * 

With this preface, we introduce the 
contest at hand. During recent weeks 
there occurred two sporting episodes in- 
volving conduct on the part of the par- 
ticipants of such a nature as to raise 
questions of sportsmanship. One was on 
land, and one was on water. 

On land, two British women, Mrs. Elsie 
Pittman and Miss Joan Ridley, were op- 
posing each other as finalists in the East- 


ern turf court tennis championships of 
the United States, at Rye, N. Y., the 
tournament which directly precedes the 
national championships at Forest Hills. 
There was a goodly crowd on hand to see 
the match, because both women are capa- 
ble players, in a class with our best 
women players except Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody. 

It seems the two English ladies came 
to an agreement beforehand, because of 
the humidity and the fact that they had 
a doubles match in which they were 
partners later on in the afternoon, that 
they would play no more than two sets. 
The championship was to go to the player 
winning two out of three. If one or the 
other should win two straight, all good 
and well. But if the score was one-all at 
the end of the two sets, they would call 
it a day nevertheless, championship or no 
championship. 

And so it happened; each won a set, 
and despite the protests of the committee, 
they were firm about playing no more 
singles that afternoon. 

These ladies, like most of the star 
players in the big tournaments, were re- 
ceiving their board and keep from the 
fashionable Westchester Country Club, 
sponsors of the tournament. You should 
also know that in England doubles are 
considered the more important phase of a 
tournament, while over here the reverse 
holds true. We regard singles as the 
acme of tennis entertainment, and doubles 
is only added attraction to fill in the gap. 


Miss Joan Ridley (left) and Mrs. Elsie 
Pittman, the English women who refused 
to play a championship final to the end 


The episode on water involved sports. 
manship of a different stripe. It occurrej 
on the Detroit River and the occasion wa 
the speed motorboat race for the Harms. 
worth trophy (Schol., Oct. 3, page 32), 
This year Kaye Don, British sportsman, 
came over with his Miss England II, 
race Gar Wood in an effort to recapture 
the trophy which England used to hold. 
Gar Wood had his newly built Mis 
America 1X for the race; and he als 
entered a second boat, his Miss America 
Vill, winner of the race in 1929, to be 
driven by his brother, George. 

The race was to consist of three heats, 
one each day on three successive days, 
the winner to be the boat which won two 
out of three heats. On the first day, Kaye 
Don’s Miss England I1 broke all records 
by covering the 30-mile course at a 
average speed of 89.913 miles per how, 
crossing the finish line more than one 
mile ahead of Gar Wood in Miss Amer. 
ica 1X. 

The next day, while the boats were 
making ready to start the second heat, 
Wood, finding a leak in his gas tank, 
asked to have the starting time postponed 
for 45 minutes so that he could make re- 
pairs. When Don would not agree to this 
because to do so would have meant taking 
Miss England II back to dock and re- 
heating her oil, which would have re. 
quired more than 45 minutes, Wood is 
said to have announced his intention to 
make a false start purposely, in order to 
lead Miss England II over the starting 
line before the legal time, and thus to 
disqualify both boats, leaving George 
Wood in Miss America VIII to win. 

This is exactly the way it happened. 
Nine seconds before the starting gun was 
to go off, Wood’s Miss America IX sped 
across the starting line. Don, seeing her, 
instinctively began the pursuit, so as not 
to be left behind. He did not realize that 
Gar Wood and himself were starting 
falsely and thus disqualifying themselves. 
Wood has since denied that he had any 
intention of tricking Don. The results, 
however, had the same effect. 

Speed motorboats, when starting 4 
race, do not start from standstill, but 
start on the run, so to speak. And for 
this reason they may cross the line 4 
early as five seconds before the firing of 
the gun. But five seconds is the limit 
Both Gar Wood and Don were across the 
line too early. George Wood in Miss 
America VIII played safe, and crossed 
the line after the gun had been fired. 

The result of the second heat was that 
Gar Wood in Miss America 1X crossed 
the finish line first but was disqualified 
from the race because of the false start; 
that Kaye Don in Miss England II was 
not only disqualified but was upset when 
his boat pitched into the air on a ture 
and capsized; that George Wood in Miss 
America VIII was declared the winnel. 
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The next day, for the third heat, the 
dicials allowed George Wood to pilot 
yiss America VIII over the course alone, 
in order officially to become the winner 
if the 1931 Harmsworth cup. Gar Wood 
igs asked the race committee to inscribe 
the name of his 13-year-old son, Gar 
Wood, Jr., on the cup, because Miss 
America VIII was entered in the boy’s 
name. The Yachtsmen’s Association of 
America will meet soon to determine 
yhat, if anything, shall be engraved on 


ie trophy. * * & 

Using these two stories, or any other 
you know which raises the question of 
gortsmanship, as a starting point, high 
ghool students are urged to submit let- 
vrs of not more than 400 words, to the 
Sports Editor of Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Prizes, for the 
en best letters, will be: First, second, and 
third prizes—choice of tennis racket or 
ceskating combination of shoe and 
date, of any first-class make; fourth, 
ith, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
wnth prizes—Play the Game, a collection 
of sports stories written by the outstand- 
ing athletes of the day, published by the 
Junior Literary Guild. 

All letters must be in the mail before 
nidnight of November 8, 1931. Write on 
me side of the paper only. The judging 
vill be done by the Sportsmanship Broth- 
hood, an organization devoted to im- 
moving the standard of sportsmanship 
throughout the world. Factors which will 
be considered in the judging are: logic 
of reasoning, and quality of composition. 


The Pole Who Conquered 
England 


(Concluded from page 11) 








has one of the characters tell the story, 
‘The Brute” displays Conrad’s imagina- 
tive powers, his belief in man’s helpless- 
ness against nature, his genius for narra- 
tion and description. The love affair in 
‘The Brute” is unusual for Conrad, since 
women usually play an insignificant réle 
in his tales. Conrad believed that self- 
preservation is the strongest of all man’s 
instincts. 

Despite critical acclaim and moderate 
financial success, Conrad was never a 
popular author. In his own words, his 
conception of his duties as a writer was 
“by power of the written word, to make 
you hear, to make you feel... and 
above all, to make you see.” Such a creed 
may not flatter a reader’s vanity, but it is 
essentially the creed of all the great 
Story-tellers, especially of his American 
friend, Stephen Crane, and of his early 
idol, Flaubert. Conrad’s name may 
perish and his precious manuscripts and 
frst editions, now selling to collectors at 
fabulous prices, may reach the scrap 
heap, but to a few privileged readers, 
The Arrow of Gold, Lord Jim, Victory, 
Youth, Nostromo, and The Nigger of the 


Narcissus will ever remain unforgettable 
Pictures, 


“Girls, I'm going to be 
AN OLD 
MAID!” 


ee going to be a what?” 

“I’m going to dress as an old 
maid at Lillian’s costume party, with a 
bird’s-nest hat and a black shawl. And 
I’m going to bring my knitting and sit 
in the corner all evening.” 

“Why, Jule! I thought you were going 
to wear that exquisite old dress of your 
grandmother’s!” 

“Well, I took a long look at myself in 
the mirror this morning. I’m a disgrace 
to that beautiful dress. What is the matter 
with me? I used to look as my grand- 
mother did when she was a young girl. 
And now—my complexion is awful. My 
eyes are dull. My hair has lost every bit 
of gloss and life... Elizabeth, you’re the 
best-looking girl in our crowd. Can’t you 
help me? I’ll do anything—no matter 
how hard—to get my looks back.” 

“It’s easy, Jule. Easier than a math 
quiz, and more fun than cutting classes. 
First, you grade yourself on my beauty 
questionnaire. Then you begin totakecare 
of yourself. Good looks—good health— 
same thing. So—you follow the simple 
rules in my precious book of health and 
beauty that I’m going to lend you. Plenty 
of exercise out of doors; sufficient sleep 
and rest; nourishing food—and nocaffein- 
containing beverages. Instead, you take 
the most delicious drink you’ve ever 
tasted. I call it my health-and-beauty 
drink.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s Postum-made-with-hot-milk! 
Divine flavor. Warm and cheering on a 
cool day. And it gives the nourishing 
milk we need for health and looks.” 

“Elizabeth, you old darling. I want to 


begin right away. Maybe I can clear up 
my face enough in two weeks so I won’t 
be ashamed to wear grandmother’s 
lovely gown.” 

“Sure you can, Jule. And in a month, 

you'll be simply delighted with your ap- 
pearance ... And now get your bonnets, 
ladies. We’re all going to my house for 
a Postum party.” 
I did wear grandmother’s dress to 
Lillian’s party. And I wore it proudly. 
Some one told me he thought I was the 
best-looking girl there. 


Send TO-DAY for the beauty questionnaire, health- 
and-beauty booklet and full week's supply of 
Instant Postum—the delicious beverage that 
Elizabeth called her health-and-beauty drink. Give 
yourself a beauty examination—follow the simple 
rules in the booklet—treat yourself to the rich 
flavor and steaming delight of Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk—and watch your beauty average go up 
week by week. Made of whole wheat and bran, 
Postum adds its own wholesomeness to the rich 
nourishment of milk. 

This complete health-and-beauty trio FREE! 
Clip the coupon now, and begin at once to make 
your mirror your most flattering friend. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 





: Generar Foops, . 10-31 


: Battle Creek, Mich. 


; Please send me, without cost or obligation, the : 
: beauty questionnaire, health-and-beauty booklet, ; 
? and a week's supply of Instant Postum. 


: Name 








Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Your grocer sells it tn two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup 
by adding hot milk or boiling water, is one of 
the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boiling and is 
also easy to make. © 1931. c. F. conp. 





Street 
City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 


If you live in Canada, address 
Genera Foam, Luurrep, Cobourg, Ontario. 
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ENGLAND---Gold Standard Partly 
Dropped; Other Nations Follow 


LONDON---Gandhi Threatens 
Departure, Tours Iancashire 
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GERMANY---Laval Visits 
Berlin, Later Washington 





MANCHURIA---Japan Attacks 
Mukden ; 


U.S. & League Mediate 

















GENEVA---One-Year Arms 
Truce Proposed;U.S. May Join 











CHINA---Lindberghs Survey 
Flood Area; Friction in Meriag 
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(1) GOLD STANDARD DROPPED 


Despite the Spartan efforts of the new 
British Government, financial catastrophe 
could not be entirely everted. On Satur- 
day, September 19, the Cabinet decided 
to abandon in part the gold standard of 
currency which has been England’s 
Gibraltar for nearly two centuries. On 
Monday it rushed through both houses 
of Parliament for the King’s signature a 
bill for this purpose, and the Bank of 
England suspended gold payments. 

The gold standard is used by nearly 
every civilized nation. It means that a 
government will give you, if you ask for 
it, a fixed amount of gold in exchange for 
its paper money. In the United States, 
for instance, the Treasury or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank will always convert 
paper dollars into 23.22 troy grains of 
pure gold. The Englishman could get 
from the Bank of England for a paper 
pound 112.9 grains of gold. A few coun- 
tries, such as China, Mexico, and until 
recently, India, use silver instead of gold 
for their standard. And in hard times, 
such as now, there is always a demand 
for adopting the cheaper metal, or a com- 
bination of the two called “bi-metallism”, 
in which a definite ratio is maintained be- 
tween gold and silver. It was this plank 
that formed the basis of Bryan’s famous 
“16 to 1” campaign in 1896. 

Besides conversion, the gold standard 
requires free and unlimited coinage of 
gold, in other words, a government must 
be willing to buy any amount of gold 
that is brought to it at an unvarying 
price, fixed by law. This part of the gold 
standard act is still maintained by Eng- 
land. Furthermore, England continues to 


pay the interest and principal on her 
foreign debts in gold. 
people, or foreigners in England, cannot 
carry out of the country any more of the 
precious metal. Since the middle of July 
more than one billion dollars in gold had 
been withdrawn from London, mostly by 
foreign investors who were afraid to leave 
their money there, but some by English- 
men themselves who were sending their 
capital abroad. 
$600,000,000 which had been granted to 
England by Paris and New York banks 
in the last few months were quickly ex- 
hausted. 
allow this drain to go on. 
like a bank on which people have started 
arun. She has balanced her budget, she 
has plenty of good will, and she still has 
enormous 
$20,000,000,000 of 
loaned too much to Germany and other 
shaky countries, and she has no ready 
money. 


But her own 


The credits of about 


dared not 
England is 


The Government 


abroad—at least 
them—but she has 


investments 


The immediate result of the suspen- 


sion was, of course, the fall of the pound 
sterling, normally worth $4.865% cents in 
American money. 
exchange slumped in one day to $3.70, 
then rose again to $4.20, and has now 
sunk back to about $3.80, where it will 
probably stay for some time. It is not 
the first time the gold standard has been 
suspended and has come back. During 
the Napoleonic wars from 1799 to 1821, 
it was temporarily abandoned, and again 
during the World War, from 1914 to 1925. 
Then the pound was pegged at its original 
value of $4.86, but it had to be kept there 
artificially without 
serves. Many bankers and economists be- 
lieve that dropping the gold standard was 


Its value on foreign 


adequate gold re- 


the best thing England could possibly do 
to restore trade at this time. J. P. Mor- 
gan, from his London office, broke his 
lifelong rule of “no interviews” to say 
that it was a “hopeful and not a dis 
couraging event”. Prices of food and 
other necessities have increased slightly 
in England, and there have been demon- 
strations by the unemployed against the 
Government's dole cut policy, but on the 
whole the nation is calm. 

Other countries were compelled to fol: 
low England’s lead. Although Canada 
maintained the gold standard, India 
could not, and the Scandinavian coun 
tries, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
had to suspend gold payments. At Wash 
ington the Government is feeling its way. 
Experts believe that eventually probably 
all but France and the United States and 
a few other countries will have to drop 
gold. The crisis clearly thrusts financial 
leadership on America, and there have 
been suggestions from England that 4 
world conference for common action 0 
currency should be held. The United 
States has made no such move as yet. 

The stage is set for an early end of the 
National Cabinet. Under heavy pressure 
both from the Tories who want an elec 
tion on a tariff platform and from the 
Laborites who refuse to accept the Gov 
ernment’s economy policies, Premiet 
MacDonald was wavering on the que* 
tion of calling an immediate election. 
He would like to see the crisis through. 
and King George, stepping out of his 
usual non-political réle, has urged the 
Premier to stay in office without an elec: 
tion. MacDonald announced that Par 
liament would adjourn October 7, and is 
expected to call for its dissolution and a0 
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dection before the month is over. The 
liberals, who hold the balance of power, 
fo not wish an election, and Lloyd 
George, their sick leader, has advised 
gainst it. If they resigned, the Govern- 
ment could hardly claim to be “national”. 
Meantime, MacDonald is practically dic- 
rator, for the National Economy Bill, to 
give the Government power to effect 
economies for one month without con- 
salting Parliament, was passed by both 
houses and signed by the King. 


(2) CHINESE-JAPANESE CLASH 


Japan, with 60,000,000 people on her 
wercrowded islands, wants and must 
have room to expand her population and 
to sell her manufactured goods on the 
mainland. In Manchuria she has pursued 
a policy of “peaceful penetration”. But 
the Chinese have never liked the aggres- 
ive Japanese, probably because the Japs 
we too successful in adopting Western 
diciency. In the last year or two there 
have been constant clashes between them. 
A Japanese army captain was executed 
assaspy recently, and Japan flamed with 
ager. Then a bridge was blown up on 
the South Manchurian Railway, which is 
wned and operated by Japan, and the 
japanese blamed it on the Chinese. 


Japan is torn between a strong military 
party and a peaceful one. The latter hap- 
pens to be in power now, with Baron 
Wakatsuki as Premier and Baron Shide- 
bara as Foreign Minister. They wanted 
n rash moves. But the army in Man- 
curia took matters into its own hands, 
ad in short order seized every city in 
South Manchuria up to and including 
Mukden, the capital. Shidehara was em- 
barrassed. Chang Hsueh-liang, the young 
marshall of Manchuria, refused to fight, 
and Nanking sent a note to the League of 
Nations begging protection because 
Japan had broken the Kellogg Pact to 
vhich they both are signers. The League 
Council dispatched notes to the belliger- 
ets to abstain from further hostilities. It 
iso asked the United States to take simi- 
lr action because of American interest 
n preserving the Kellogg Pact. Secre- 
ry of State Stimson sent pleas for 
peace to both China and Japan remind- 
ag them of their obligations. 

The Japanese Government insisted that 
it “has no territorial designs on Man- 
turia, but only wants Japanese subjects 
enjoy security there. It laid the bur- 
ten of the present situation on the Chi- 
tse who, it said, have made many wan- 
tn attacks. Japan announced, however, 
tat it had withdrawn its troops from 
he zone of friction except at Mukden, 
Kirin, and other main cities. But whether 
te good intentions of the Shidehara 
\overnment can control the hot-headed 
japanese militarists is another question. 
‘veral hundred Koreans are reported to 
tave been massacred by Chinese troops, 
*to were then pursued by Japanese 
planes. War feeling is running high in 
wth Japan and China. At Nanking en- 
ted students broke into the Foreign 
viiee and assaulted Minister C. T. Wang 
lor his alleged weakness in dealing with 
‘panese aggression, compelling him to 
‘sign. Three regions of Manchuria and 
ter Mongolia have threatened to break 
‘ay and set up separate republics. The 


Chinese believe that these movements are 
inspired: from Japan to weaken China’s 
hold. General Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Chinese President, appealed to the nation 
for unity in the face of Japan. 


(3) LAVAL VISITS BERLIN 


For the first time since the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878, French statesmen were 
officially received in the capital of their 
hereditary enemy when Premier Pierre 
Laval and Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand took the important step toward 
European peace of dropping in at Berlin 
to see Chancellor Bruening and Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg. Fears that the 
French might be insulted or attacked by 
German extremists proved groundless. 
Even Adolf Hitler, high mogul of the 
“Nazis”, issued orders to his followers to 
make no hostile demonstrations. And the 
crowds at the stations and on Unter den 
Linden cheered enthusiastically for the 
visitors, especially for “Papa Briand”, 
and for no more wars. 

The statesmen spent two days in ear- 
nest discussion of ways and means to im- 
prove Franco-German relations. Then 
they announced that a joint commission 
would be set up by the two governments 
to plan for active codperation in finance, 
commerce, etc., especially in developing 
eastern European export markets. They 
kept strictly off political subjects, but 
Germany feels that the visit marks the 
end of the old French charges of Ger- 
many’s exclusive war guilt. 

Even more important for world stabili- 
zation is the projected visit of Premier 
Laval to Washington, at the direct invita- 
tion of President Hoover. Laval will ar- 
rive here about October 24. The new 
position of dominance that France and 
America occupy in world economics 
makes the visit of capital importance. 


(4) LEAGUE URGES ARMS HOLIDAY 


The Italian proposal for a one-year 
naval building holiday beginning Novem- 
ber 1 ran into considerable resistance. 
The French and Japanese had their 
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doubts about what it meant, and nobody 
was willing to stop work on vessels 
already under way. However, the League 
put its proposal before the world, in- 
cluding the non-members of the League, 
and asked the U. S., Russia, and Turkey 
to be represented in preliminary sessions 
of its disarmament commission for work- 
ing out the details of the truce. The State 
Department voiced American sympathy 
with the plan if it would help toward the 
success of the February conference. 


(5) GANDHI URGES ACTION 


Irked by the slow progress of the Fed- 
eral Structures Committee of the London 
Round Table toward a definite draft of 
the Indian constitution, Mahatma Gandhi 
mildly suggested that they cut out speech- 
making and get down to business. If the 
conference had to wait for a British elec- 
tion, he said he would go home to India. 
But not all the delay was due to the 
British. In the crucial minorities com- 
mittee, which must work out a plan of 
agreement between thé Hindus and the 
Moslems, it became evident that the re- 
ligious and racial rivalry which split the 
last conference has by no means abated. 
Gandhi and other Hindu leaders are con- 
ferring personally with the Aga Khan, 
chief of the Moslems, in an effort toward 
a settlement. 

The “Great Soul” came face to face 
with the desolation which his boycott of 
English cotton goods has caused when 
he visited the Lancashire textile regions 
and saw the crowds of destitute mill 
workers and their families. On the whole 
he was received with courtesy. He de 
clared himself deeply moved by the 
misery of the British workers, but he in- 
sisted that India’s home spinning move- 
ment must go on. However, he left a 
loophole for coéperation, proposing that 
if the parley results in independence for 
India he would favor preferential treat- 
ment for British goods so that at least a 
part of India’s needs could be met by 
English cloth. 


Concluded on page 31) 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING AT HOME 


COOLIDGE SUPPORTS HOOVER 
OR President in °‘1932—Herbert 


Hoover vs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


More than a year before the election and 
eight months before the conventions, this 
line-up for the head of the ticket of the 
parties 


two major almost a 
certainty. 

The renomination of President Hoover, 
never very much. in doubt, was 
practically assured by the declaration, in 
an article in the Saturday Evening Post 
by former President Calvin Coolidge, 
that he would not be a candidate for the 
office in 1932 and that he would support 
and call upon all loyal Republicans to 
support the man who succeeded him in 
the White House. 

Many Republican leaders fear this 
election and privately expect Presi- 
dent Hoover to be beaten. The main 
reason is, of course, the business depres- 
sion, which has brought the Administra- 
tion, as have other depressions before it, 
into disrepute with many voters, partic- 
ularly the city workers and the farmers 
who have lost jobs or otherwise felt the 
pinch of hard times. The President’s 
stand against federal relief for the 
unemployed has hurt him with the man 
in the street. He has always been 
personally unpopular with the politicians 
of his own party. There had sprung up 
in recent months some sentiment for 
throwing overboard Mr. Hoover and 
“drafting” Mr. Coolidge as the only can- 
didate who could win the election in a 
so-called “Democratic year”. Coolidge 
was no more responsible for the pros- 
perity boom of 1924-29 than Hoover is 
for the depression of 1929-31, but some- 
how the public believes that Coolidge 
has some magic formula for safety. One 
or two other Republicans have been 
mentioned for the nomination, including 
Senator Morrow as a wet candidate, and 
Senator Borah as a Progressive one, but 
the only man that seriously stood in the 
way of the President’s renomination was 
Coolidge. A President in office always 
has a big advantage in getting himself 
renominated because of his control of 
the party machinery, postmasterships, 
and other federal appointments. 

Mr. Coolidge, living quietly in retire- 
ment, therefore decided, as he did once 
before with his famous Black Hills dec- 
laration, “I do not choose to run in 
1928”, to cut short once for all the 
rumors about his name. In his article he 
builds up his theory of the importance 
of public confidence in the chief execu- 
tive as the bulwark of the Nation against 
unwise legislation, extravagant raids on 
the public treasury, and untried remedies 
for economic ills. This can only be 
maintained, he declared, if the country 
trusts the leaders whom it has elected, 
and gives them the backing of party 
solidarity. 

There is still a potent section of 
opinion among the Insurgents of the 
Northwest which is dissatisfied with 
Hoover and wants a Progressive candi- 
date like Borah. The chances of such 


seems 
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action within the however, are 
remote. 

As to the Democratic slate, it seemed 
a year or so ago that there might be a 
wide open field with such favorite sons 
as Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, 
Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, Newton 
D. Baker of Ohio, and the trio of prom- 
inent figures from New York, Alfred E. 
Smith, Governor Roosevelt, and Owen 
D. Young, the latter a potential dark 
horse of great influence in the business 
and international world. Al Smith has 
generally been considered eliminated 
for re-nomination because of the obvious 
lesson of his 1928 defeat. He is still, 
however, a powerful factor, and with his 
friend, John J. Raskob, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, has 
been believed hostile to Roosevelt’s can- 
didacy. The Governor’s friends, dis- 
carding the usual cautious tactics, have 
pushed his cause in season and out, and 
his record in office, especially on Tam- 
many Hall, the power issue, and unem- 
ployment relief have brought him 
favorably before the South and West. 
Although many thoughtful Democrats 
believe that Newton D. Baker would be 
an abler candidate than Roosevelt, they 
realize he has not the Governor’s 
vote-getting appeal. The Roosevelt 
movement is now so strong that informal 
straw votes among Democratic leaders, 
editors, and business men in the various 
States have shown that he will have a 
large majority, if not the actual two- 
thirds of delegates necessary -in the 
Democratic convention on the first bal- 
lot. There seems little likelihood that any 
other candidate can head him off. 


LEGION VOTES DOWN BONUS 
ONVINCED that the American 
Legion would, without his interven- 
tion, pass a resolution in favor of im- 
mediate cash payment of the veterans’ 
adjusted compensation certificates 
(Schol. Oct. 3), President Hoover, in 
one of the most decisive acts of his 


party, 


career, made a flying trip to Detroit an 
in a 15-minute address appealed to the 
Legionnaires and to the country at large 
to back up his efforts for economy jy 
federal expenditures in a year when th 
Government faces a deficit of from one 
billion to two billion dollars. He dig 
not mention the Bonus Act as such, hy 
he declared “the imperative moment has 
come when increase must be avoided” 
from “ill-considered, hasty, or unip. 
formed legislation of any kind”, }, 
invited them to enlist in the fight for 
financial stability with the same courage 
and self sacrifice that won victory oy 
the battlefields 14 years ago. 

The President’s plea undoubtedh 
turned the tide of the convention, for 
three days later the Legion defeated the 
resolution for cash payment -by a vote of 
902 to 507. Although other veterans 
organizations, especially the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, had already voted for the 
Bonus, and there will be efforts made 
by some Congressmen to re-open the 
question in the December session, it 
seems likely that Congress will heed the 
results of the President’s dramatic 
injection into the controversy. 

Balked in the Bonus drive, the Legion 
passed a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress to submit to the States a referendum 
for repeal of the 18th Amendment or at 
least modification. “We want beer!” 
was one of the shouts that punctuated the 
President’s address. The vote on the 
wet resolution was 1008 to 394, and it 
was the first time that the Legion had 
taken such action. Other important 
national bodies which have in recent 
months voted for repeal are the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the American 
Federation of Labor. Dry leaders attack- 
ing the action of the Legion charged that 
the Detroit convention was dominated by 
“staggering drunks who disgraced the 
uniform”. This was resented by Legion 
officials, including Henry L. Stevens, 0! 
North Carolina, a 35-year-old lawyer. 
personally dry, who was elected National 
Commander of the Legion, succeeding 
Ralph T. O’Neil. 

One other action of the Legion which 
attracted little attention was a unanimous 
resolution sponsored by Howard Cofin, 
former member of the wartime Council 
of National Defense, calling upon the 
President to create a similar non-partisal 
group under the National Emergency Act 
of 1916 to control industry in th 
present crisis. 


HOOVER FORCES NAVY CUT 
NOTHER move in the Presidents 


program to head off a worse deficit 
was the announcement by Secretary 
the Navy Adams that 6 of the 1] new de- 
stroyers authorized and appropriated for 
at the last session of Congress will not be 
laid down this year. The entire naval 
building program for the fiscal year 1932 
33 may also be eliminated. By not buil¢ 
ing the destroyers, $27,000,000 will be 
saved, while the next year’s naval pr 


gram would cost $130,000,000. 
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That the President’s economy policy 
yill be opposed by the “big navy” group 
in Congress was quickly indicated by 
gatements of Representative Britten, 
Chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, and of the Navy League, a 
private defense organization, objecting 
that to stop the cruiser and’ destroyer 
building program now will further widen 
the existing gap between our fleet and 
those of Great Britain and Japan, the 
other powers under the London Naval 
Treaty. Although the United States is 
entitled to parity with Great Britain by 
1936, our fleet is considerably below the 
British level at present. The President’s 
decision fits in with the proposal of the 
League of Nations for a one-year naval 
holiday (see Foreign Affairs). And the 
necessity for economy by all the great 
powers in the present financial crisis is 
the strongest argument that Congress will 
probably accept the reduction. 


THE WAGE-CUTTING MOVEMENT 


HE United States Steel Corporation, 

generally ranked as the largest in- 
dustrial unit in the world, whose policies 
as bellwether of the flock have a deter- 
mining influence on all heavy industries, 
took the lead in deflating the high Ameri- 
can wage levels by announcing a 10 per 
cent cut in the pay of its manual labor. 
The Corporation had already this sum- 
mer cut salaries of its executives and of- 
fce employees as well as reduced its 
normal dividend 40 per cent. 

The U. S. Steel action was quickly 
copied by Bethlehem, Youngstown, and 
other great independent steel companies, 
aflecting in all several hundred thousand 
workers. Other big industries, notably 
General Motors Corporation, U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, and the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, also cut wages 10 to 
2 per cent. It is ‘probable that the great 
railroads will follow. They have recently 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to allow them to raise freight 
and passenger rates 15 per cent, urging 
that if the Commission turned them down, 
they would have to cut wages. 

The action of these companies is but 
a public recognition of a general ten- 
dency to cut wages which has been ap- 
parent during the past year of the de- 
pression. In fact, a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in the wages of the men remaining 
at work will amount to far less than the 
‘etal reduction of payrolls, through dis- 
missal of thousands of employees and 
“staggering” of the available work so 
that thousands of others have been on 
oly a 2- or 3-day a week schedule. The 
latter policy is a new one in time of de- 
pression and has at least had the effect 
of keeping many families from public 
elief and maintaining a sense of self- 
respect on the job. 

In December, 1929, President Hoover 
called many captains of industry to 

ashington and secured from them a 
general pledge against cutting wages. 

he President and indeed most business 
men today are thoroughly converted to 
the theory that high wages with the ac- 

‘ompanying high standard of living are 
the only sure guarantee of maintaining a 
high level of consumption which is the 
‘asis of prosperity. The administration 


has all along put its moral support be- 
hind the maintainence of wages, though 
it could do little in a practical way in the 
face of slumping corporation incomes. 
The Steel Corporation wage cut was 


it 
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denounced by President William Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor as 
short-sighted, as well as a violation of the 
pledge of 1929. The President, while 
opposed to the move, has maintained 
silence, and former Secretary of Labor 
Davis declares that industry was not 
bound to maintain wages if business re- 
covery did not come during the first year 
of the depression. Most economists be- 
lieve that a general downward movement 
of the wage structure in accord with the 
fall in prices and profits was inevitable 
sooner or later. 


THE DRIVE FOR BEER 


HE American Legion’s wet resolu- 

tion is only one of several indicators 
that a strong and concerted movement is 
on foot to secure a modification of the 
prohibition laws in favor of light wines 
and beers, as distinct from heavy liquors. 
When Secretary of Agriculture Hyde sent 
his assistants out to dig up the facts as 
to the finances, raw materials, and pro- 
duction of the legitimate brewing indus- 
try during pre-prohibition days, eager re- 
porters were quick to magnify this into 
a belief that the Administration was 
about to propose legalizing the brewing 
of beer. There have been all kinds of 
rumors that President Hoover is person- 
ally in favor of it, and the Wets have pub- 
lished much propaganda to the effect that 
legal beer would be a powerful aid in 
pulling the country out of the depres- 
sion: (1) by a tax of 25c a gallon, yield- 
ing a revenue to the Federal Treasury 
of half a billion dollars, or more than 
half of last year’s deficit; (2) by creat- 
ing employment in the brewing industry 
for a “million” idle men; (3) by utiliz- 
ing large quantities of barley and other 
grains now suffering from a menacing 
crop surplus. Some large brewing plants 
have spent thousands of doliars putting 
themselves in a state of preparedness for 


a restoration of legal beer, which they 
believe is soon coming. 

Unbiased students of the situation con- 
sider these economic arguments of the 
wets greatly exaggerated. They point to 
the fact that a large volume of illegal 
beer is being produced today without 
much apparent stimulus to agriculture 
or employment. The farm products which 
are the worst hit by the crop surplus are 
wheat and cotton, neither of which is im- 
portant to the brewing industry, and a 
revival of beer would certainly detract 
from the production of candy, soft drinks, 
and other legal trades which have expe- 
rienced a great wave of prosperity since 
prohibition went into effect. 

Apart from the economic argument, 
the modification movement takes no ac- 
count of legal or political questions. The 
President has no power, even if he 
wanted to, to change the permitted alco- 
holic content under the Volstead Law 
which has been set at ¥% of 1 per cent by 
Supreme Court action. And while the 
72nd Congress may not be quite as dry 
as the 71st, the majority will still be 
large. The President has committed him- 
self from the beginning against any kind 
of nullification, notably in his message to 
Congress accompanying the prohibition 
report of the Wickersham Commission 
last winter. From the standpoint of prac- 
tical politics in 1932 when the Democrats 
are expected to declare for repeal or 
modification, it seems most unlikely that 
the President would flout the dry vote by 
weakening the prohibition laws. 


CONGRESS IN THE BALANCE 
LECTION to Congress of Robert D. 


Johnson, Democrat, from the 7th 
Missouri District, in a special election 
over John W. Palmer, Republican, who 
has held the seat since the Hoover land- 
slide in 1928, is considered by political 
observers to indicate the probability that 
the Democrats will control the next ses- 
sion of Congress. After the 1930 elec- 
tion the 435 members of the House of 
Representatives in the new Congress were 
divided as follows: Republican 218, 
Democratic 216, Farmer-Labor 1. In a 
normal year seven or eight members of 
Congress are likely to die. The passing 
of former Speaker Nicholas Longworth 
shortly after the adjournment of the 71st 
Congress last March strikingly em- 
phasized the chances of mortality in our 
legislative body. Since then several other 
Congressmen have died and six other 
special elections remain to be held before 
December to fill House vacancies, a ma- 
jority of which are likely to go to the 
Democrats. Exclusive of these seats, the 
election of Johnson makes the House now 
stand: 214 Democrats, 214 Republicans, 
and 1 Farmer-Laborite. 

Apart from the indication of success 
for the Democratic ticket in the Presi 
dential election, the Democratic control 
of the House would mean the ability to 
elect the most important officer of Con 
gress, the Speaker of the House. If the 
Democrats win, the Speaker is almost 
certain to be John N. Garner of Texas, 
for many years Democratic floor leader 
and close friend of Longworth. The Re- 
publicans, however, refuse to admit that 
they are out of the running. 








ERE is 2 new and in- 
teresting Scholastic ) 
Award. It is sponsored by the 
Ulster Knife Works, one of America's 
joneer manufacturers of fine cutlery. 
here will be a first prize of $50.00, a sec- 
ond prize of $25.00, a third prize of $10.00 
and twelve prizes of Ulster Knives, one 
of which will be awarded to each of the 
twelve winners of an honorable mention. 


Wood carving with a fine knife is one of 
the most fascinating ways of expressing 
your artistic ability. For w is an 
inspiring medium to work with. It is 
part of a tree, a tree which once reached 
skyward, measuring off the years of its 
sturdy growth with the annual rings that 
now form its beautiful graining. 


To really accomplish good work in wood 
carving, you will need a fine knife. If 
you do not already possess one, go to your 
local hardware dealer and purchase an 


Ulster Knife. This knife was known to 
your father and your grandfather for its 
fine quality. It is known to thousands 
of Boy and Girl Scouts today as their 
Official Knife. Besides the Ulster Official 
Scout Knives there are many other Ulster 
pocket knife models, all of fine quality. 


And now, good luck to you! We know 
that whether or not you win a prize, you 
will find much pleasure and gratification 
in carving wood with an Ulster Knife. 
Look in the Scholastic Awards Booklet 
for complete details of the contest and 
make the chips fly to good advantage. 


THE 


ULSTER KNIFE 


WORKS 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC., 
Ellenville, New York 


PEOPLE in 


OUR NEXT VISITOR 


HE present Premier of the now-you- 

see-it-now-you-don’t French ministry 
is M. Pierre Laval, short, dark, and not 
particularly handsome. 

He is a Breton, born in Chateldon, a 
small Auvergne vil- 
lage. His father was 
a grocer and Pierre 
drove the butcher 
cart. One day, a 
priest, who found him 
with a volume of 
Ovid in his hand, de- 
cided to help educate 
the boy. 

In the course of 
events, Laval became 
a school master, law- 
yer, member of the bar, and, finally, 
Mayor of Aubervilliers outside of Paris. 
The glory of being Mayor was inter- 
rupted by the World War, which saw M. 
Laval in service as a poilu, shortly after 
his admission to the Chamber of Deputies 
as a violent socialist. When he returned 
to the legislative business, he found the 
socialists had split into a Communist 
party, which he couldn’t stomach, and a 
group of moderates who talked him to 
death. So he became an independent and 
has remained so. His only political loy- 
alty is to Aristide Briand. 

Before his recent eminence, he was 
known for passing the French employ- 
er’s liability act when he was Minister 
of Labor and for authorizing the use of 
typewriters in France’s cobwebbed de- 
partment of justice. 

Speaking neither German nor Eng- 
lish, he is hard put to act the part of an 
international diplomat, but he tries. Al- 
though he has not the charm of M. 
Briand, he is credited with all of that old 
master’s diplomacy. He is careless of his 
clothes and wears a washable white tie. 


BRUENING, MAN OF BRONZE 


FELLOW named Gerhard says Herr 

Doktor Heinrich Bruening, Chan- 

cellor of the Reich, has “the face of a 

cloistered scholar, the urbanity of a 
cardinal, the fist of a dictator. . . .” 

For the last eighteen months, with all 

Germany torn by volatile political fac- 

tions, Bruening, as leader of the Catho- 

lic Centrist party, has maintained a re- 

sponsible moderate 

government whegre 

eleven men before 

him have failed, and 

during a period that 

is particularly favor- 

able to failure. His 

ability to keep Ger- 

many headed toward 

financial safety, in the 

face of inside and 

outside opposition, 

springs largely from 

a curious faith in™himself and in his 

country. Faced by opposition, he grows 

only firmer in his determined policies 

until all obstacles are smashed. 
His natural preferences are for digging 


the NEWS 


up statistics, reading, and teaching. }j, 
studied at the universities of Strashoure 
Munich, and Bonn, continued hx 
academic foraging with a tour of Europe, 
and taught economics before the wa; 
made a machine-gunner out of him, 
When he came into the Reichstag as , 
representative of the Christian Labor 
Party he was known more for his learp. 
ing than for anything else. 

His manner is quiet, his bearing digni. 
fied, and his speeches dull. His pale face 
and long thin nose appear particular) 
serene. Behind thick-lensed glasses, his 
eyes are mild and peaceful. Only his 
tight jaw and mouth give any hint of 
his metallic will. No wonder German 
calls him the Man of Bronze with compli. 
mentary reference to Bismarck, the Iron 
Chancellor. His main concern is givin: 
Germany a stable government and, if on 
man in Germany’s 60,000,000. can sw 
ceed, he is the man. He is 46 years old. 


NEW STAR 
YLVIA SIDNEY is a great actress but 


she has weak ankles. She once played 
several weeks of a stage engagement with 
a crack in one of them and recently sly 
acted in several scenes of the film, An 
American 
Tragedy with 
an ankle ina 
plaster cast. 
The plaste: 
was auto 
graphed by 
everyone in 

Hollywood. 
Another in- 
stance of hei 
courage oc 
curred when 
she refused t 
leave the one 
week run of a 
play, The 
Challenge 0! 
Youth, a: 
though a pain in her side, pre 
sumably acute appendicitis, made her 
faint the opening night on the>stage. As 
it turned out, the trouble came from 4 
torn ligament, not from the appendix. 
but she had to go to bed for two weeks. 

In the past few years, there have been 
a number of dismal stage and scree! 
productions that are remembered onl} 
because Miss Sidney acted in them. 1 
day, mainly by reason of the 
An American Tragedy and . 
on the screen, she is rated une of th 
finest emotional performers in the show 
business. And she is only just 21. 

Add to Sylvia Sidney’s courage, (4 
perseverence, (b) talent, (c) wit, (d) it 
telligence, (e) determination, and (t) 
training, and you know why she now 0: 
cupies dressing room Number One 1 
Paramount studios. 

She likes skyscrapers, taxis, sw! 
ming, new clothes, and old jewelry. She 
carries barely more than 104 pounds 00 
her five-foot-four frame. Her eyes are 4 
peculiar blue-green with brown pupils. 
and her hair is dark brown. 
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World Affairs 


(Concluded from page 27) 
(6) LINDBERGHS AID CHINA 


America’s greatest “unofficial . am- 
bassador” is once more performing a 
grvice to humanity. Colonel and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, whose flight across 
the Pacific kept the world on edge a few 
weeks ago, have now flown on to China, 
where they landed at the height of the 
appalling flood (Schol., Sept. 19). Lind- 
bergh offered his services to the national 
food relief commission, and made several 
lng flights from Nanking over the 
Yangtse River and the Grand Canal. He 
made careful records, photographs, and 
maps of the flooded regions, to find out 
where the need was worst. In a seaplane 
accompanied by Chinese and American 
physicians with medical supplies he 
alighted on the water at Hinghwa, 
normally a city of 150,000 people, but 
crowded with starving refugees. Refus- 
ing to believe that the flyers had no food, 
the poor peasants in their sampans 
rushed the plane and almost wrecked it. 
The Colonel described the scene as the 
most heart-breaking he had ever wit- 
nessed. 

To add to flood, famine, civil war, and 
Japanese troubles, China is having a 
diplomatic conflict with Mexico which 
may lead to the expulsion of all Chinese 
from the southern republic. Large num- 
bers of Chinese coolies have immigrated 
there in recent years, particularly in the 
states of Sonora and Sinaloa in the 
Northwest. As in California, the yellow 
races have proved unwelcome. 





Santa Fe and Taos 
(Continued from page 15) 


est significance. To see Indians dance to 
the gods in an appeal for rain for their 
crops, to watch the thundercloud assem- 
ble and the rain crash down in mighty 
answer to the prayer, is to see profound 
faith working with the forces of Nature. 

On the streets of Santa Fé, the passing 
procession includes an enlivening variety 
of people, with all kinds of costume rep- 
resented: Indians in blankets; artists in 
ten gallon hats and lumberjacks and 
levis; poets that look like Princeton men 
and poets that look like the young Schil- 
ler; tourists garlanded with kodaks; 
Franciscan monks in straw hats; a pre- 
late in black and purple; a State Senator 
in black with a politician’s sombrero; 
aged Mexican women with black shawls 
over their heads; youngsters in bright 
sweaters and smart Ford roadsters; East- 
erners, making wild concessions to the 
locality in their new cowboy and cowgirl 
outfits; a local bank official, resembling 
the type of his profession; old timers, 
squinting from habit, walking with the 
style and the privilege of the pioneer; 
Sisters of St. Francis with rosaries swing- 
ing and clicking; and every tenth person 
a celebrity of some kind ... 

And enclosing all, with the challenging 
mystery and beauty of geological gran- 
eur, the mountains and the sky, and the 
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Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made”. No. 17 











HE BECAME BASKETBALL 
CAPTAIN AT A GREAT 
MID-WESTERN COLLEGE ¢ 


is COACH 

Le Ny SAYS .."B- 
DEVELOPED |NTO A STAR BE- 
CAUSE HE LEARNED FOOT- 
WORK AND BODY HANOLING! 4 


By Jack Benson 


fs FRESHMAN 


YEAR ——HE St f 

WAS CUT 

FROM THE A 
squad! 





SUB IN HIGH SCHOOL 





Jor 2 

YEARS HE WAS 

CHOSEN ALL STATE 
a 








THIS STAR WAS ONCE 
A “BENCH-WARMER” 


His coach calls him “the ‘niftiest’ bas- 
ketball player I ever saw.” Yet in high 
school he was a lowly substitute! He 
became a star because he learned to 
have every part of his body—especially 
his feet—working together. 

Stars in every sport know the impor- 
tance of footwork. They constantly 
train themselves in it. You’ll see them 
in the gym and out of doors boxing, 
playing handball, skipping rope—tak- 
ing a hundred different exercises that 
train their feet. For this sort of train- 
ing, and for hard, fast games, more of 





them rely on the Shoe of Champions— 
Keds—than rely on any other shoe, 

They know Keds aren’t ordinary 
“sneakers,”’ but athletic shoes, made 
for champions. They know that every 
detail of Keds’ construction has been 
planned for the footwork of champions, 

Keds can help you—you will find 
that Keds’ ruggedness, speed, snugness 
and stamina can aid you to become an 
even finer player than you are now. 
Keds help your footwork. 

That’s why Keds outsell all other 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. Ask for 
Keds by name at the best shoe dealers. 
Remember—they are not genuine Keds 
unless the name “‘Keds’’ is on the shoe, 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


United States ® Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up to 
$4.00. The more you pay, the more you get-~- but 
full value whatever you spead. 


Red and Black Soles! 


legends of old times and new which they 
ave impassively inspired. 


Keds “Gladiator,” popular medium priced model, 
has sure-gripping soles of red and black, 
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lf you would learn to 
WRITE, start writing 


How do you know you can’t write? 
Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is 
so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
sometime when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer?” 


If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 


WIN one of the 
CORONA typewriters 


offered by Newspaper Institute 


OTHING is more likely to start and keep 

you writing than the Newspaper Institute 
course. As a contestant in the National High 
School Awards sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zine, you can take Newspaper Institute training, 
improve your chances of winning one of the 
great variety of Scholastic writing prizes—and 
IN ADDITION, win one of three Corona port- 
able typewriters offered by the Institute. De- 
tails of this prize offer are told in the Scholastic 
Prize Award Booklet. Be sure to obtain one— 
read this advertisement—and get started. News- 
paper Institute training will not only improve 
your chances of winning immediate reward in 
the form of a Contest Prize; it will bolster your 
writing confidence and earning ability for all 


time. 
Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to learn that 
have succeeded in selling a 
short story to ‘War Birds,’ 
aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check 
for $100. The story is the 
first I have attempted. As 
the story was paid for at 
higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt en- 
couraged.” 

Darrell Jordan 
Box 227, Friendship, N. Y. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has made purposeful, connected 
effort. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering 
material about which to write—develops their 
talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 

Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. A group of men with 182 years of news- 
paper experience beind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying 
to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
tapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style. 


How You Start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. Send it now—and get started! News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 

ee een 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York ! 


Send me without cost or obligation, your I 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- | 
tion about writing for profit (and your | 
Corona prize offer) as promised in the 
Scholastic—Oct. 17, 

Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
| SE eee ee ene ~ - 

(All correspondence confidential. No sales- 

men will call on you.) 24J421 | 


Why dont tow writ ? 








7 EST-TUBES and TELESCOPES 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclusively for 
the SCHOLASTIC Ey SCIENCE SERVICE, Washington, D. C. 


Faraday delivering a lecture on metals before the Prince Consort and the members of 
the Royal Institution (from an old print) 


PIONEER IN ALLOY STEEL 
ICHAEL FARADAY has just been 


honored by a special meeting in 
London. Scientists from widely separated 
parts of the world gathered there to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
Faraday’s epochal magnetic induction 
experiment. Prime Minister MacDonald 
took time off from his grave burdens to 
broadcast an appreciation of Faraday. 
Prof. Elihu Thomson, American inventor 
and electrical pioneer, honored Faraday 
for the invention of the transformer, 
which makes power transmission possible. 
Lord Rutherford hailed his fundamental 
research on electrolysis. And the Mar- 
chese Marconi told how he planted the 
seed whence wireless has sprung. 

But the surprise of the meeting came 
in the tribute of Sir Robert Hadfield, 
known as the father of modern alloy 
steel. Sir Robert revealed that during 
the past summer a discovery was made 
which gives Faraday a prominent place 
in the history of metallurgy in addition 
to his fame in the fields of chemistry, 
physics, and electricity. 

The discovery was made during the re- 
building of the Royal Institution, and 
was that of a small box, laid away and 
forgotten, which bore a label in Faraday’s 
own handwriting. The box contained a 
number of small specimens of steel and 
alloys. Sir Robert has analyzed 79 of 
these specimens, and found that many 
were similar to recent re-discoveries. 
Modern stainless steel, which has been 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO, 24 Bagram Gide. RocnesTER WY 











RING or PIN 
a}, $120 


Our artists will create new designs that will not 
cost any more than stock designs because you 
buy direct from factory at factory prices. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
212 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


developed since the World War, for ex. 
ample, is practically the same as one of 
the alloys found in Faraday’s hundred. 
year-old cache. 

Faraday was too far ahead of his time 
in this matter, however. Although his 
alloys were actually manufactured at 
Sheffield on a comparatively large scale, 
into cutlery, razors, fireplace fenders, etc., 
there was not a sufficient industrial de- 
mand for them, and Faraday turned to 
the electrical investigations which are 
fundamental to industry today. 


STARS EXPLODE 


Stars look so calm and cool in their 
remoteness, that it is difficult to think 
that they may be disturbed by a violent 
explosion. Yet that is just what happens 
every few years to stars of what is known 
to astronomers as the B E type, Dr. Dean 
B. McLaughlin of the University of 
Michigan told astronomers at the meet- 
ing of the American Astronomical So- 
ciety. 

The behavior of stars is studied by ob- 
serving the colors obtained when the light 
from them is split up by the prism of a 
spectroscope. Dr. McLaughlin suggested 
the theory of a periodic explosion to ex- 
plain certain strange behavior of the 
bright and dark lines in the spectra of 
these BE type stars. Fortunately, per- 
haps, for the inhabitants of the earth, the 
big star known to us as the sun is not 
of the BE type. 


VEGETABLES MUST BREATHE 


Sweet corn, squash, tomatoes, and 
other juicy vegetables must breathe 
oxygen just as you do. And they must 
continue to have it after they are picked 
or they will lose their flavor and sweet- 
ness, Dr. Edward F. Kohman and N. H. 
Sanborn of Washington, D. C., have 
found. If before they reach the table they 
are handled roughly, frozen, or placed 
in strong salt water, their tiny cells will 
be made unable to take in oxygen from 
the air. Storing them in such a way that 
the air cannot reach them has the same 
effect. 
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Pax & Co. 


(Concluded from page 18) 


between the two enemy-sisters of Europe, 
France and Germany, is one of the chief 
features of contemporary politics. “The 
marriage of iron ore and coal”, as it was 
put to me by a French publicist at a time 
yhen such matrimonial arrangements 
were still thought rather bold. Since 
then, so much water has flowed under 
the bridges which span the Rhine and 
the Ruhr that Monsieur Poincaré can 
speak with moderation of German war 
guilt, with an eye on German peace gold.* 

Some enthusiasts in Paris and in Ber- 
jin dream of a Franco-German combina- 
tion with an economic under-structure 
which would bring about the downfall of 
England—still thought of as “perfidious 
Albion” in more than one European 
capital. And a German gentleman, asso- 
ciated with potash, writes in a French 
newspaper that the industrial under- 
sanding between France and Germany 
must be followed up by a military alliance 
which would erect opposite England a 
“bastion from Antwerp to Brest”. That 
such stuff can be printed by a German 
in a French newspaper less than ten 
years after the War is a disquieting sign 
of the unexpected ways in which the 
forces of oblivion can work in this strange 
world of ours. 

The fact remains, however, that the re- 
proach of isolation levelled against Great 
Britain is made not in the name of the 
world at large but in that of France and 
Germany. “Come,” seems to say France, 
“come and join us. We are going to con- 
trol the iron and the coal of Europe; you 
control her shipping; come and we three 
shall be kings and rule the world—at 
any rate this part of it.” Then, I suppose, 
the three would turn toward New York 
and, strong in their union, would ask the 
United States to strike a little arrange- 
ment with them to the pleasure and profit 
of all concerned. 

The scheme is grand. But the Briton, 
ever lacking in imagination, holds aloof. 
When invited to join the prosperous 
Franco-German concern, Pax & Co., 
Creat Britain answers: “No, thank you. 
| have my own concern. Your name, I 
own, is fine. Pax & Co. must sound great 
in the international trade; but my show 
is not bad—Commonwealth & Co. And 


there are fewer languages to learn.” 


* Again Senor de Madariaga is prophetic. The visit of 
Premier Laval to Berlin is the longest step yet taken 
toward such a reunion.—Ed. 


FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 

er ba ey * VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 

69 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





It follows the teams. It brings your 





school fame. It does the things you 
want to do. 


When the band goes, go, too! 


Here’s your ticket! 
FREE BOOKLET tells you everything 


you want to know about— 
Joining or organizing a high 





Wurlitzer Instruments 
come to you from the 
World’s Greatest Music 
House—the oldest firm 
in America selling di- 
rectly to the public. 
Wurlitzer Instruments 
are widely used in school 

nds, i and by leading 





because they are better. 





school band 

Raising money for the band 
Paying for your instruments 
in easy installments 
Building a winner 

It’s new— it’s good— it’s fun! 


WuRLIIZER {/ 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
277 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sure, I want your FREE BOOKLET 
interested in the 


(instrument) 


Check here ( 


room—shows and describes all the musical instruments. 


ee 


“‘Making the High School Band’’. 
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) if you'd like big new FREE Wall Chart for your 
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I'm especially 


Ay 


en a hotel 
manager 


madearoad map 


tla guest was leaving early 
in the morning for the 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote back 
and said he never made a wrong 
turn. 


Perhaps we're wrong in talking 
about such little things, when 
we havesuch big things to offer. 
Bigger rooms at lower — poe 
Roomy closets... Popular 
= cafeteria orcoffee shop... 

ntral location . . . Even spe- 
cially selected meats for all din- 
ing‘rooms. But somehow, it's 
the littleextra things that bring 
our guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CiTy’s only United... . The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Benjamin Franklin 
WORCESTER, MASS The Bancroft 
| See ee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
ere The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ........+-.0+ The Penn-Harris 
The Ten Eyck 

The Onondaga 

DIU, TE. We wesc cecscsdcece The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥.......+e+000 The Niagara 
The Lawrence 

AKRON, OHIO The Portage 
tides teccvcssecccceken The Durant 
I, BI. 60s. cc00cc0ens The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
SEW GRLBIOM. BA. osc cccccccces The Roosevelt 
ST GERRI, GAb. 2 <2 ccceccccces The Bienyille 
TORONTO, ONT. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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CONTESTS and PUZZLES 





on, or analysis of, the meaning of events. 


New York City. 





“AMERICA AND WORLD LEADERSHIP” 


Cartoon Drawing Contest No. 1 
Closing Date, November 6 


CAN you draw? Do you have a “nose for news”? Can you distinguish between the 
trivial and the significant in current events? If you can, you have an excellent 
chance to win one of SCHOLASTIC’S cash prizes in the Cartoon Drawing Contest. 


Six times during the school year we will publish the best cartoon drawn by a hizh 
school student on an assigned topic. Contest No. 1 is for cartoons on the general subject 
of: “AMERICA AND WORLD LEADERSHIP”. They must deal with some phase of 
current affairs that is reasonably related to that topic, in the light of national and 
international news as we study it from week to week in SCHOLASTIC. You do not 
have to be an artistic genius to enter these contests. Prizes are awarded more for good 
interpretation and original ideas than for drawing ability. A cartoon should do more 
than merely portray the facts of a situation. It should also express your own comment 


Cartoons must be drawn in ink (preferably black drawing ink) on white paper not 
less than 6x8 inches in size. They should bear on the back your name, age, school, 
town, and name of history, current events, civics, or drawing teacher. 

Three prizes will be awarded for each contest: First, $5.00. Second, $3.00. Third, 
$1.00. Closing date for Contest No. 1 is November 6, and results will be published in 
the November 28 issue. Address Cartoon Editor, SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 44th St., 


ie 








NAME ME! 


(I'm a Book of Poetry) 
Closing Date, November 7, 1931 











HIS is the third of a series of every-issue 

guessing games on the titles of great 
books. Each of them suggests or represents 
the title of some famous novel, play, -biog- 
raphy, or other book. Besides guessing cor- 
rectly the name of the book and its author, 
you must send in an essay not exceeding 200 
words on the book in question. 

For the best essay submitted each time, 
Scholastic will award a prize of a good book 
of your own choice. No one can win this 
prize more than once. But send in all fifteen 
of your answers ahd essays before the closing 
dates each time, and at the end of the year 
the students who have come nearest getting 
the entire list right and have submitted the 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of books. 

Address your replies to Book Title Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


FLL in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results together 
until spring. The missing words all refer to 
current events in this issue. One of these 
contests will appear in every issue for fifteen 
issues. The first appeared in the September 
19 issue. Be sure to look it up. Full details 
were given there. When you have collected 
the entire series of fifteen contests, mail them 
not later than April 30, 1932, to Missing 
Word Editor, the Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
St., New York City. All must be mailed to 
gether. For the most complete, accurate, and 
neat answers, the following prizes will be 
given: First, Portable Typewriter. Second 
and Third, Desk Sets. Fifty Honorable Men- 
tions, Mechanical Pencils. 


CONTEST No. 3 


1. Michael ; , the 
British physicist, discovered magnetic 
. just years ago. He also 
made valuable researches in steel. 


great 


2. “National Planning” has been stimu- 


lated by the 


proposed by 
president of the 


3. Manchuria is the scene of a serious 
clash between : m and 
™ . The League of 

and the U. S. : 
warned these countries that they were violat- 


ing the 


4. Former President alt 
aitedcel believes that Presi 
dents should be e oan 


their parties for a second 


5. The standard means that 
a government will convert 
money into .... at a fixed 
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The British Crisis 


(Continued from page 13) 


» has become increasingly clear that 
iheir capacity to pay was being seriously 
adangered. As this conviction grew, 
jgnkers and business men abroad have in- 
ceasingly demanded payment of their 
hills in gold. We must not forget that the 
wedit of a nation is secured by maintain- 
ing in the vaults of its banks an amount 
if gold equal to a certain proportion of 
he “paper” obligations which have been 
issued. When the gold supply dwindles 
less than this amount, confidence in 
the money of that country declines. 

In very much simplified form this is 
vhat is behind the “fall of the pound”. 
With declining credit, vast quantities of 
wid have been withdrawn from British 
junks, especially since July. On Monday, 
‘ptember 21, the peoples of the world 
vad the astounding newspaper head- 
ins: GREAT BRITAIN SUSPENDS 
(OLD PAYMENTS! When that hap- 
yned, nothing could save the value of 
the pound sterling. 


What Are the Possible Ways Out? 


In our last discussion we asked whether 
balancing the national budget by reduc- 
ing unemployment insurance, reducing 
wages and salaries, increasing taxation, 
ad obtaining loans was a way out. The 
uswer is clear—No! These are mere 
temporizing devices, mere makeshifts to 
tide over an emergency for a few months 
or a few years. 

Experts agree that there is but one per- 
manent remedy—namely, to find a way 
io sell raw materials and manufactured 
goods in sufficient amounts to pay for 
the food, raw materials and goods im- 
yeratively needed in England. England 
cannot again become a self-sufficient agri- 
cultural nation. Only 6 per cent of her 
people are now engaged in raising food. 
The country can be starved out in a 
nonth if imported foods are barred from 
the Isles, , 

Some way must be found to reduce the 
costs of manufacturing. British export 
trade is declining in part because British 
sods cannot be manufactured and sold 
abroad as cheaply as those manufactured 
in other regions of the earth. There are 
several important reasons. One is the 
comparative inefficiency of British meth- 
ods of manufacturing and doing business. 
Another is the relatively higher wages 
and salaries paid to British workers, and 
ihe higher “standard of living” in Eng- 
fand—higher than in any other country 
‘xcept the United States. Many experts 
‘ay that it must be reduced. Several pos- 
‘ible ways of doing this are proposed: 

_ (1) Reduce manufacturing costs by 
mproving the efficiency of British indus- 
nes which have now fallen behind those 
‘some other industrial countries. 

(2) Reduce wages. This affects the 


workers, and the workers are now so 
well organized politically that they are 
the largest single group in Parliament. 
(3) Reduce the salaries of the manag- 
ing class and the profits of the owners. 
Although numerically a minority, these 
people—the “bourgeois capitalists” — 
still control government in Great Britain. 
(4) Reduce both the dole and the in- 
come of the idle rich. This affects the un- 
employed, both voluntary and involun- 
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cused in recent months, each one opposed 
by the group affected. The new MacDon- 
ald government met the temporary prob- 
lem by making all groups contribute. 


Wanted: A Scientific Plan 
for England! 

But the problem is more fundamental 
and far-reaching. Other alternatives must 
be considered. Some students maintain 
that England's historic policy of free 
trade must be given up, that at last she 


All of these remedies have been dis- 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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“What is 
the Call Indicator?” 


Ct A Bell System Advertisement 


Suppose you have a dial telephone and wish 
to call some one in your city who has a manual 
telephone, or the kind served by operators. 
After you have dialed, the mechanical equip- 
ment in your office selects a line to the man- 
ual office and then tells the operator there by 
means of a “‘call indicator’’ in front of her 
what number you dialed. 

This indicator is made of a glass plate on 
which are several sets of numbers having all 
the figures from o to 9. Under each number 
on this plate is a tiny lamp and by lighting 
the proper lamps any one of the ten thousand 
or more telephone numbers in a manual office 
can be shown. The picture at the right shows 
how this indicator tells the operator what 
number has been dialed. 

When you dial-a number on your telephone 
some electro-magnets, known as “‘relays,”’ 
are operated in the manual office. They set 
up an electrical circuit which lights the 
proper combination of lamps in the call in- 
dicator corresponding to the number you 
dialed. From these numbers the operator 
knows the line you want and immediately 
connects your telephone with it. 

The call indicator is only one of the many 
pieces of apparatus that have been invented 
by Bell System scientists who are always 
trying to make your telephone service better 
and better. They know that there is no stand- 
ing still in the Bell System. They know 
that they must always be studying the 
many problems that come up because of the 
ever increasing use of the telephone. 
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MAKE MUDDY SHOES 
SHINE AGAIN 


Lost Dollars 
AS it true? It must be. That little 
wad of green paper at my feet was 
money. The Saturday crowd surged about 
me. My heart began to pound and suddenly 
I reached forward and seized my treasure. 


| | Quickly I moved away from the spot in hope 


— = & 


IT ONLY TAKES A MINUTE 
OR TWO THIS EASY WAY 


RY THOSE muddy shoes, brush them 
off, and in two minutes you can make 
them shine again. Don’t go around with 
dirty shoes. Keep them spick and span. 
Get a tin of shoe polish today. You'll 
find lots of handy uses for it. It’s fine for 
keeping footballs and basketballs in good 
condition . . . good for baseball gloves, too. 
2 IN 1 or Shinola are the paste polishes 
to buy. And if you want liquid polish, ask 
for Bixby’s. 


2n1-SHINOLA 
Bixey 


SHOE POLISHES (=, 
All Colors 








When writing to Advertisers, 
please mention SCHOLASTIC 











Teachers 
Vacationing 


in 
New York 


Will Find 
The Beautiful New 


HOTEL 
PLYMOUTH 


49th St. East of Broadway 
much to their liking. Special ladies’ floor with 
all conveniences. Accessible to 50 theatres, 
shops and all points of interest. Every room 


with private bath, shower, and radio. 


Single from $2.50 Double from $3.50 


FREE GARAGE 
Your Host, $. J. Mitchell, Mng. Director 




















that no one had seen and would come running 
to claim it. 

A few blocks away I unrolled my find and 
looked at it. I was holding a one-hundred 
dollar bill. Crushing it in my hand I hurried 
home, a little frightened, yet with clear 
visions of beautiful gowns and delights which 
I had always longed for. 

Mother was waiting for me. I proudly 
exhibited the bill, trying to be calm. 


said finally. “Watch the paper for ads and 
after three or four weeks if no one claims 
it I think it will then rightfully belong to 
you.” 

My hopes fell. I hadn’t thought of ads 
and there would be ads. 

Weeks passed. Every night I studied the 
ads. Nothing appeared concerning lost dol- 
lars. Hope once more soared. I made a list 
of articles I would buy. 

Almost two months had passed and I de- 
cided to make a deposit of fifty dollars in the 
bank and use the balance to complete my 
dreams. Standing before the cashier I spoke 
gayly, “I want to start an account. Fifty out 
of this one-hundred.” 

The cashier grabbed the money and left 
the room coming back in a short time. 

“Where did you get this money?” he asked 
kindly. 

I stammered. “Why—why I found it. 
What’s the matter?” 

“Come around to the president’s office,” 
he instructed. “I'll show you.” 

He showed me. The money was counter- 
feit. There was no charge against me as I 
was the fourth person to bring in such bills 
and the criminal had been caught. 

I dragged myself through the door, my 
hopes and dreams a mass of ruin. 

“I’m sorry,” came the cashier’s voice. “I’m 
sorry,” echoed each footfall as I made my 
way to the street. 

—Dorothy Saddoris, 17. 
Fostoria (Ohio) High School. 
Miss Helen Crafts, Teacher. 





Quest 


I searched for happiness the whole world 
wide, 

Along a greening country lane in spring; 
| I looked for it by every riverside, 
| In rushing woodland brooks that wind and 

sing. 

I almost found it in a shadowed dell, 

I missed it by a lapping silver pool, 

I thought I had it by a chapel bell 


| Its breath was soft, and fragrant-sweet, and 


cool— 


| I gave it up, after a weary while, 


| After a futile search in every land, 
Then found (oh, how inscrutable your smile) 
| You held it in the hollow of your hand. 
—Katherine W. Roberts, 15. 
Gloversville (N. Y.) High School. 
Miss Frances Yerkes, Teacher. 


“You had better put the money away,” she . 


CREATIVE YOUTH PAGE 





—— 
For Young Writers 


AS announced in the September 19 
issue, SCHOLASTIC throws open 
its pages once a month throughout the 
year for creative writing by high schoo 
students. There is not room to publis 
a great deal of it, but we sha 
to consider for publication two | 
materia! 


Prose sketches, essays, or 
tives of not more thar 

words 
Poems of 


each 


not more than 50 


Only the best work will be chose 
for the Creative Youth Page. If 
writing does not appear, don’t become 
discouraged, but study the work o 
good writers and try to improve y 
own. You can send in manuscripts at 
any time, as many as you wish. Ne 
prizes will be given, but any manu- 
scripts published will be considered fo 
the Scholastic Awards next spring 
Manuscripts cannot be returned unless 
postage accompanies them, and no 
criticisms can be sent. 

On your manuscripts be sure to give 
your name, age, school, English t 
er’s name, and your town and sta 
The next Creative Youth Page will b 
in the November 14 issue. Cet y 
manuscripts in early. Address: Creative 
Youth Editor, SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 
44th Street, New York City 











Death Mask 


He saw two heads in place of one, this man 

Of ours, who set the harassed negro free— 

Looking in a mirror— 

Two heads, and one his own reflection, 

But the other one as pale as death. 

Lincoln moved, in startled hope 

That this was just a happen-so, a trick of 
light and dark, 

That he should see his face reflected twice, 

One time the hue of life, the other one 

The pallid mask of death. 

He searched, and found it no fatigue-wrought 
mirage 

As in a sudden fear, he tried the light effects 

And suddenly—and suddenly he knew 

That he would never live his term of ofc 
out. 

His gaunt face set with purpose. The net 
day 

He took the nomination for a second term. 

Did Fate, in kindly mood 

Warn the great soul that he might do bis 
task 

Well, and in the appointed time? 

—Katherine W. Roberts. 


Japanese Lullaby 
Soft, soft, sleep, little lotus flower. 
Sleep, while cherry blossoms drift 
Fragrant cover for your drowsy head. 
Purple and gold nod the iris— 
Blue are the shadows in the wisteria. 
And the little fish leap in the crystal po 

—Marjory Campbell, 13. 


Buchanan (Michigan) High Schoo 
Mrs. V. Dunbar, Teache 
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Paris 
Unseen 
The almighty power 
Blares forth its shrill mechanical voice 
To woman 
Who wilts in meek submission. 
Creedily it grabs favoritism of useless vanity 
And together the two lordly gods, 
Fashion and Splurge, 
Rule supreme with a hard iron hand 
Demurely disguised in innocent kid gloves. 
—Miles White, 15. 
University High School, Oakland, California. 
Harlow Clarke, Teacher. 


The Shanty House 
| passed a little shanty house 
With tumbled porch so quaint, 
Whose barren boards were shivering for 
A coat of honest paint. 


The windows blinked half-blinded eyes, 
Astonished that the sun 

Should pry so openly into 

A place where spiders spun 


A wealth of cobwebs on the walls— 
Untouched by early dews, 

Or made to shine with rainbow shades 
Of dainty pinks or blues. 


But that which mostly held my mind 
Was not the grimy floor; 
But the lilt of organ music 
That came through the open door. 
—Elene Sbedico, 15. 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington. 
Miss Louise Brebe, Teacher. 


Beauty 
What do we know of beauty! we of earth? 
Of ecstasy and singing nights of stars? 
Upon our puny scales we weigh its worth 
And beauty on our souls has left no scars. 


None to show that once we heard a song 

Whose loveliness rose like a thrilling cry; 

Fell like shattered moonbeams into nothing- 
ness— 

And left us bodyless, content to die. 


But we—we watch the steps to paradise 
Born of the pregnant, living spring 
And say, well pleased, “How charming this,” 
Instead of falling to our knees and 
worshipping. 
—Elena Sbedico. 


On Decadence 

Long years ago Cervantes took his pen 

And wrought with it a magic, living thing, 

A Spanish saga that will always bring 

A song of beauty to the hearts of men. 

The three great centuries that passed since 
then 

Have buried many lays. Still this is king 

Of Spanish songs. Cervantes’ tongue will 
ring 

Until men’s ears hark back the last amen. 


In this the Spanish that Cervantes wrote 
Immersed in verbs and rules as dry as dust; 
All beauty banished and all imag’ry 
Drowned in a sea of words all learned by 
rote? 
0 shades of Sancho Panza and the thrust 
Of Don Quixote’s gallant repartee! 
— —William Zimmerman, 16. 
ew Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss J. Lewis; Teacher. 


The British Crisis 
(Concluded from page 35) 


must have a protective tariff. Others say 
manufacturing costs can be greatly re- 
duced by merging industries in huge 
corporations. The Socialists propose col- 
lective ownership and operation of the 
“means of production”, but offer no clear- 
cut plan. Other experts would. organize 
the mother eountry and the Dominions of 
the British Empire into a’ self-sufficient 
economic unit. And still others maintain 
that nothing less than world organiza- 
tion—international control of resources, 
fuel, power facilities and trade will 
enable England and other countries to 
carry on our interdependent industrial 
civilization. 

In the meantime, one fact is clear. 
England’s students of modern civiliza- 
tion must be enlisted in a great planning 
enterprise. Indeed the dangers in the 
present crisis are so far-reaching that 
the ablest students of the entire earth 
must be brought together to study it. 
Politicians exchanging favors cannot 
grasp it or solve it. Let us follow Rus- 
sia’s recent example and orgauize the 
world’s brains in a gigantic “Plan”— 
Five Years. .. Ten Years. . . Fifty Years. 

In the meantime in our own studies 
let us see how the present stalemate is 
revealed in Germany and other countries. 
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A NEW SCHOLASTIC 
AWARD 


in BASKETRY 


THe National Crafts Supply Company spon- 
sors a new Award in this fascinating Arts 
and Crafts project. Eight prizes are awarded 
for outstanding work in reed and raffia: First 
$50.00, second $25.00, third $15.00, and five 
awards of $5.00 in merchandice. For com- 
plete information write to Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Bidg., Pittsburgh, for the Awards Hand- 
book — or see the announcement in the 
December 12th issue of SCHOLASTIC. 


THE higher standards of quality that are al- 
ways associated with our complete selec- 

tion of Arts and Crafts materials offer the 

primary requisites for competitive work. 


Wax Craft 
Batiking 
School 

Supplies 
Metal Work 


Basketry 
Leather Craft 
Weaving 
Pottery 


. 


Write for the new FREE 76-page 
Arts-Crafts Catalogue 


NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY 


Co., Inc. 
94 Lexington Ave., New York City 








65 prizes of $1.00 each 
7, rizes of a pound tin of 


mters Peanuts each 


Write a Last Line for This Limerick: 


Though the air of this jast dying season 
Is frequently chilly or freezin’ 

Mr. Peanut stays warm 

In the frostiest storm 








Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 





Submit as many last lines as you like. Line 5 must rhyme with lines 1 
and 2. Only one line is permitted on a sheet. 


You must illustrate your limerick answers with a picture of Mr. Peanut 
cut out from the Nickel Lunch package, or any of the Planters bars. Paste 
or attach this figure to each sheet. If you are unable to obtain a package 
showing Mr. Peanut, draw or trace thé one shown in this announcement or 
in any of the Planters advertisements. 

The judges of the contest are: K. M. Gould, 
Editor, The Scnotastic; G. Herbert McCracken, 
Head Football Coach, Lafayette College; 
Peruzzi, Planters Nut and Chocolate Company, 





Remember, your last 
lines must be in the 
mails by November 30. 
Address Planters Pea- 
M. nut Contest Editor, 
Room I31!1, 163 East 
44 Street, New York 
City. 




















Jo All 
Participants 
in the Higgins’ 
Award Contest — 
THESE INTERESTING IN- 


STRUCTION SHEETS ON HOW 
TO PAINT AND DRAW IN INK! 





@UPPLEMENT your study of drawing in 


school with these attractive and instructive 
sheets which have been specially prepared for 
you by A. L. Guptill, the country’s foremost 
authority and author of “Drawing in Pen and 
Ink”. Prepare yourself to win a handsome 
cash prize or a coveted honorable mention 
award in the 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 


Your teacher will be glad to help you in selecting your 
subjects (you should do three or four and enter the best 
in the contest) and to advise what color combinations are 
the most suitable. 

You can draw in ink, with a pen, paint in ink, with a 
brush, and combine these two techniques in numerous 
adaptations impossible with any other art media. The 
versatility, brilliancy and beauty of drawing inks imme- 
diately inspire new ideas—and your drawings in this con- 
, test will be judged on originality as well as on quality. 
Fill out the coupon below. All you have to do is to 
enter this contest and make a drawing. As soon as 
you receive your instruction sheets, show them to 
your teacher and your friends and classmates 
who may also want to enter the contest, 
and who may also have the Sheets, abso- 
lutely free, by just writing and giving the 
name of their school and their teacher. 
Higgins’ Drawing Inks, in Blacks and 
Colors, are for sale at all reputable 

Stationers and druggists. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y- 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kindly send me, free, your instruction sheets on how to 
draw and paint in drawing ink so that I may enter the 
Higgins’ Award Contest. 


Name 





Address 








My drawing teacher is.. 


School 











The Sword of Sergestus 


(Continued from page 18) 


an inner chamber, giving himself over to 
mourning for his brother. On the fourth 
day he issued a royal proclamation. 

“Let the masons and craftsmen,” he 
said, “begin at once a wall to enclose 
both strongholds and the valley that lies 
between. By this token, and by my 
brother’s death, shall each man know that 
none ¢! all be for self or party, but in 
heart and scul and body for the State. 
And lest thcie be any division, henceforth 
and foiever shall the Twin Cities be no 
longer two, but one mighty city, whose 
namc is Rome.” 

As the king commanded, so was it 
done, and thereafter the earliest lesson 
taught each Roman child was that the 
Gods came first, the State second—and 
self last. And through this teaching it 
was that the prophecy was fulfilled, and 
the city of Romulus came to rule the 
world. 


Watch for Episode III, “The Hoof-Mark in the 
Flint”, in the November 14 issue 


BOOKS TO READ WITH “THE 


SWORD OF SERGESTUS” 
THE CLASSICS 

F YOU have studied Latin, you can learn 

more, of course, about how the Romans 
lived and thought from a direct reading of 
Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Livy, 
Sallust, Pliny, Terence, etc., than from sec- 
ond-hand sources. The next best thing is to 
read them in good translations. The finest 
series of translations in the world is the Loeb 
Classical Library (Putnam), which includes 
all Roman and Gieek writings of any im- 
portance, with parallel English and Latin or 
Greek texts. 

For the student who is interested in a 
rapid bird’s-eye view of the classics in Eng- 
lish, there are two good books: Howe and 
Harrer’s Roman Literature in Translation 
(Harper), and Showerman’s Readings in 
Ancient Classical Literature (Century). And 
don’t forget to dip into Plutarch’s Lives, in 
which he compares a famous Greek with a 
famous Roman, for instance, Alexander and 
Cesar. 4 


NON-FICTION 


Of course there have been thousands of 
good books written about Rome, and we list 
below some of the most readable ones. Some 
of these, like Gibbon’s famous history, are 
big and scholarly, but all of them cre inter- 
esting and will give you useful information. 
Some of the simpler non-fiction Looks are 
marked with a star. 


*Abbott, Frank F.: The Common People of 
Ancient Rome. (Scribner) 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. 
(Everyman’s Library, Dutton) 

Baikie, James.: Ancient Rome. (Macmillan) 

Boak, Arthur E. R.: History of Rome to 
565 A.D. (Macmillan) 

*Botsford, George W.: History of the Ancient 
World. (Macmillan) 

*Breasted, James H.: Ancient Times. (Ginn) 

Bury, John B.: Students’ Roman Empire. 
(American Book Co.) 

*Davis, William Stearns: A Day in Old 
Rome. (Allyn & Bacon) 

Dill, Samuel: Romgn Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius. (Macmillan) 

Ferrero, Guglielmo: Characters and Events 
of Roman History. (Putnam) 

Ferrero, Guglielmo: Women of the Cesars. 
(Putnam) 


*Fowler, William Warde: Rome. (Home Uyi 
versity Library, Holt) 

Frank, Tenney: Roman Imperialism, (Mac. 
millan) 

Froude, James Anthony: Cesar: A Sketch 
(Scribner) ‘ 

*Gayley, Charles 
(Ginn) 

Gibbon, Edward: History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. (Oxford Wor 
Classics or Everyman’s Library, Dutton 

Glover, T. R.: Democracy in the Ancien 
World. (Macmillan). 

Hadzsits, G. D., ed.: Our Debt to Greer 
and Rome. (A Series—Marshall Jones) 
Hamilton, Mary Agnes: Ancient Rome: 

Lives of Great Men. (Oxford) 
*Johnston, H. W.: The Private Life of the 
Romans. (Scott, Foresman) 
Lanciani, R. A.: Wanderings in the Roma 
Campagna. (Houghton, Mifflin) 
Newbigin, Marion L.: The Mediterraneg, 
Lands. (Knopf) 
*Quennell, Marjorie and C. H. B.: Everydgy 
Life in Roman Britain. (Putnam) ~ 
Roztovtzeff, M.: .4 History of the Ancient 
World, Vol. Ul. (Oxford) ; 
*Showerman, Grant. Eternal Rome. (Yale 
Univ. Press) 

Stobart, John C.: The Grandeur That Fo 
Rome. (Lippincoit) 

Strachan-Davidson, J. L.: Cicero and the 
Fall of the Roman Republic. (Putnam) 

*Tappan, Eva March: The Story of the 
Roman People. (Houghton, Mitiin) 

Tucker, Thomas G.: Life in the Roma 
World of Nero and St. Paul. (Macmillan) 

*Wells, H. G.: The Outline of History, Vol, 
I. (Macmillan) 

*West, Willis M.: The Ancient World. (Al- 
lyn & Bacon) 


Mills: Classic Myth 


STORIES 


Allinson, Anne C.: Children of the Pay. 
(Harcourt, Brace) 

Anderson, Paul L.: 
(Appleton) 

Anderson, Paul L.: With the Eagles. (Ap 
pleton) 

Anderson, Paul L.: For Freedom and for 
Gaul. (Appieton) 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward: The Last Days oj 
Pompeii. (Everyman’s Library, Dutton) 

Crew, Helen Coale: Singing Seamen. (Cen- 
tury) 

Davis, William Stearns: A Friend of Casar. 
(Macmillan) 

Glanville, Ada H.: Queen Dido’s Treasure. 
(Little, Brown) 

Ibanez, Vicente 
(Dutton) ; 

Kipling, Rudyard: Puck of Pook’s Hill 
(Doubleday, Doran) 

Merejkowski, Dmitri: The Death of the 
Gods. (Modern Library) 

Mitchison, Naomi: The Conquered. (Har 
court, Brace) 
Mitchison, Naomi: 
court, Brace) : 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk: Quo Vadis. (Crowell 
Smith, Arthur D. Howden: The Gm) 

Maiden. (Longmans, Green) 

Wallace, Lew: Ben Hur. (Harper) 
Wells, R. F.: On Land and Sea with Cesar. 
(Lothrop) 
White, Edward Lucas: Andivius Hedulic 

(Dutton) 
White, Edward Lucas: The Unwilling Ve 
tal. (Dutton) ail 
White, Edward Lucas: Songs of the Sirens 
and Other Stories. (Dutton) 


POETRY AND PLAYS 


Church, A. J.: The AEneid for Boys and 
Girls. (Macmillan) ol 
Macaulay, Thomas B.: Lays of Ancien 
Rome. (Everyman’s Library, Dutton) 
Masefield, John: The Tragedy of Pompe) 
the Great. (Macmillan) , 
Phillips, Stephen: Nero. (Macmillan) 


A Slave of Catiline 


Blasco: Mare Nostrum 


The Hostages. (Hst 
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letters, 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you may desire regarding schools ay in the Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you may be interested, 
will be gladly answered by Scholastic School and College Service. 
giving as much information as possible, to 

Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


Catalogs of these schools and colleges are free on request. 


Address your 
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_ MU SIC an and Di ‘DRAMATIC ART 


Social lier and personality building, aire Art, 
Talkies, Stage and Concert Dancing, Musical Comedy, 
Vocal, Radio, Stock Theatre training appearances while 
arming. Graduates: Peggy Shannon, replacing Clara 
Bow: Mary Pickford, Fred and Adele Astaire, ‘etc. For 
ome. we write registrar, S. Ives, 66 W. 85 St., N. Y. 


~~ PITTSBURGH MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


Elementary and advanced courses—Degrees conferred by 
the University of Pittsburgh. —~ paoed National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music. Addr 

131 Bellefield et —, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama— Music— Dance 


Commercial Art 
Established 1914 
Fall term, September 14. 
Spring term, February 1. 
Write for complete catalog. 
DEPARTMENT S-! SEATTLE, WASH. 


FINE and APPLIED ARTS 


BLEEKS “itz: SCHOOL 


Dressmaking, Patterncutting, Draping, Sketching, Cos- 
tume Design, Textile Design, Commercial Art. In- 
diridual instruction. Positions. Booklet S upon request, 
03-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (near L. I. Depot) 




















MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Comprehensive Course in All Arts. 
Enroliment Now Open. Send for Catalogue S. 
10 Riverside Dr., New York, N. Y. (Tel. Clark. 2-1700) 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
eluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. A non-profit 7-2 a tuition. Lim- 
ited classes. Term begins Feb. 8. Send for free catalog. 
3 LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated 
®™ & non-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free 
ilustrated catalog. Winter Term begins January 4. Ad- 
tress Box S.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE FLORENCE WILD 
STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION 
153 East 34th Street, New York City 

Unusual short courses in Illustration, five half days weekly. Com- 
percial and Costume Illustration; Interior Decoration: Textile De- 
gn; Professional work in class. Evening sessions. Life class. In- 
Stuction by those also successful in field. 
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__ TECH, NICAL SCHOOLS 
DRAFTING, Engineering, 


Chicago Electricity, Architecture 
Save time—enroll at this old 
established school of engineer- 
ing, 1,2,3 yr. courses. Diplo- 





mas and Degrees. 4 months’ 
course in Drafting. Other short 
courses. High school subjects 
Founded 1903 taught in our Preparatory De- 
nt. Enter any time. Day and evening classes. Earn 
"hile you learn. Employment bureau. Athletics. Free = e- 
— Book.” Address Pres. Chas. W. Morey, B.S., 
et. N-56, Chicago Tech. Bidg., 118 E. 26thSt., ie 


EENIE, MEENIE, 
MINIE, MO 


F YOU'D like to wear a gold star after 
your name, you are. going to make up 
your mind as soon as possible.as.to what 
college you intend to inhabit within the 
next few years. It is never too early. Very 
often, by learning the entrance require- 
ments of your prospective alma mater in 
the first year of high school, you are 
likely to adapt your entire course of study 
to meet those standards of admission. The 
result is a saving in money and in time. 

Other good advice is: select a college 
that more or less suits your ambition and 
personality. Choose a place that is suffi- 
ciently near home to enable you to eat 
Christmas dinner with the family, or suffi- 
ciently far from home to save you from 
eating Christmas dinner with the family, 
according to your tastes. If you have to 
economize or work your way, it is easy 
to ascertain in advance—to obtain 
definite assurance from the college offices 
—what your living expenses will be and 
what are your prospects for employment. 
Discreet inquiry among men or women 
engaged in the profession or vocation 
which you intend to study will inform 
you as to what schools aré best 
equipped to train you in that field. Most 
of those whom you ask will try to convert 
you to the school from which they were 
graduated, but it does not take a very 
extensive investigation to convince you 
which are the prominent schools for your 
elected work. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to describe 
to you the advantages of pursuing educa- 
tion as far as you are able. You should 
know by now, without being told, that 
you will have a hard enough time making 
a living with college training, let alone 
without it. Aside from the merely com- 
mercial aspect, however, you learn in 
college, as nowhere else, how to be cheer- 
ful | though penniless. 








BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 
ee a ee Oe Oe 


Bachelor Degree in 2 or 3 years. Prepares accountants 
(C. P. A.), commercial teachers, ——, executives, 
bankers. Free placement service. Co- Dormitories. 
67th year. Catalog. DEPT. S&S, TRENTON. N. J. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 

















LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO—TELEVISION 


Practical Shop Training at America’s oldest and 
op Trade School. Free Employment Service. 
— for either our Big Free Electrical Book or our 
Xe Radio, Television and Talking Picture Book. 
ELECTRICAL: H . Lewis, Presifent, COYNE 
St CHICAL af soneet. Dept. 61-95, 500 S. Paulina 
hemectitago, Ht se 








37th year. Accredited. 
Progressive. By a 
. . duates 
see : TRAINI 
dent wcallege ce benetifel 
ent residence on utiful North Side. og social 
— Limited classes, Second Semester Feb. 1, 1932. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS 
Dent. 4 804 ragmens PovLese 
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COLLEGES and ‘UNIV ERSITIES 


D, Liberal Arts—Law—Com- 
Daul °° Music—Art— 

High School. Day and 
—— Evening. 6000 student 

body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GULF-PARK 


By-the-Sea. 

















Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
years high schodl. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 
Economics, ces sports all year Riding. Catalog 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss 


ROCKFORD j.covnentc! ares craic 
COLLEGE 


progressive liberal arts college. Out- 
standing faculty. A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Beautiful wooded campus on Rock River. 88 miles from 
Chicago. Drama, Music, Art, Athletics. Address Registrar tor 
information. Rockford College, Box &. R., Rockford, tlinois. 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street, New York City 


Please send at no expense to me catalogs of 


the institutions checked 

(CD Alviene School of the Theatre 
Art Institute of Chicago 

Bleeks Designing and Art School 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago Technical College 
College of Music 


of Cincinnati 


Cornish School, Art, Drama, Dance 


Coyne Electrical School 
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DePaul University 
Florence Wilde Studio of Illustration 
Gulf Park College (Junior College for Girls) 


Layton School of Art 
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Master Institute of Art 
New Mexico School of Mines 


Nichols Jr. College Business Administration 
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Northeastern University 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
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School of Fine 
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Pratt Institute, und Applied Art 


[CD Rider College 
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The Brute 
(Continued from page 10) 


I heard an old mate tell Captain Colchester 
once that it had come to this with him, that 
he was afraid to open his mouth to give any 
sort of order. She was as much of a terror 
in harbour as at sea. You could never be 
certain what would hold her. On the 
slightest provocation she would start snap- 
ping ropes, cables, wire hawsers, like car- 
rots. She was heavy, clumsy, unhandy—but 
that does not quite explain that power for 
mischief she had. You know, somehow, when 
I think of her I can’t help remembering what 
we hear of incurable lunatics breaking loose 
now and then.” 

He looked at me inquisitively. But, of 
course, I couldn’t admit that a ship could be 
mad. 

“In the ports where she was known,” he 
went on, “they dreaded the sight of her. She 
thought nothing of knocking ‘away twenty 
feet or so of solid stone facing off a quay or 
wiping off the end of a wooden wharf. She 
must have lost miles of chain and hundreds 
of tons of anchors in her time. When she fell 
aboard some poor unoffending ship it was 
the very devil of a job to haul her off again. 
And she never got hurt herself—just a few 
scratches or so, perhaps. They had wanted 
to have her strong. And so she was. Strong 
enough to ram Polar ice with. And as she 
began so she went on. From the day she 
was launched she never let a year pass with- 
out murdering somebody. I think the owners 
got very worried about it. But they were 
a stiff-necked generation, all these Apses; 
they wouldn’t admit there could be anything 
wrong with the Apse Family. They wouldn't 
even change her name. ‘Stuff and nonsense’, 
as Mrs. Colchester used to say. They ought 
at least to have her shut up for life in some 
dry dock or other, away up the river, and 
never let her smell salt water again. I assure 
you, my dear sir, that she invariably did kill 
someone every voyage she made. It was 
perfectly well-known. She got a name for it, 
far and wide.” 

I expressed my surprise that a ship with 
such a deadly reputation could ever get a 
crew. 

“Then, you don’t know what sailors are, 
my dear sir. Let me just show you by an 
instance. One day in dock at home, while 
loafing on the forecastle head, I noticed two 
respectable salts come along, one a middle- 
aged, competent, steady man, evidently, the 
other a smart, youngish chap. They read 
the name on the bows and stopped to look 
at her. Says the elder man: ‘Apse Family. 
That’s the bloody ship, Jack, that kills a man 
every. voyage. I wouldn’t sign in her—not 
for Joe, I wouldn’t.. And the other says: 
‘If she were mine, I’d have her towed on the 
mud and set on fire, blame if I wouldn't.’ 
Then the first man chimes in: ‘Much do they 
care! Men are cheap, God knows.’ The 
younger one spat in the water alongside. 
‘They won’t have me—not for double wages.’ 

They hung about for some time and then 
walked up the dock. Half an hour later I 
saw them both on our deck looking about for 
the mate, and apparently very anxious to be 
taken on. And they were.” 

“How do you account for this?” I asked. 

“What would you say?” he _ retorted. 
“Recklessness! The vanity of boasting in 
the evening to all their chums: ‘We've just 


“‘shipped.in that there Apse Family. Blow her. 
She ain’t going to scare us.’ Sheer sailor- 
like perversity! A sort of curiosity. Well— 
a little of all that, no doubt. I put the 
question to them in the course of the voyage. 
The answer of the elderly chap was: 


“*A man can die but once.’ The younger 
assured me in a mocking tone that he wanted 
to see ‘how she would do it this time.’ But 
I tell you what; there was a sort of fascina- 
tion about the brute.” 


Jermyn, who seemed to have seen every 
chip in the world, broke in sulkily: 

“I saw her once out of this very window 
towing up the river; a great black ugly thing, 
going along like a big hearse.” 

“Something sinister about her looks, wasn’t 
there?” said the man in tweeds, looking 
down at old Jermyn with a friendly eye. “I 
always had a sort of horror of her. She gave 
me a beastly shock when I was no more 
than fourteen, the very first day—nay, hour— 
I joined her. Father came up to see me off, 
and was to go down to Gravesend with us. 
I was his second boy to go to sea. My big 
brother was already an officer then. We got 
on board about eleven in the morning, and 
found the hip ready to drop out of the basin, 
stern first. She had not moved three times 
her own length, when, at a little pluck the 
tug gave her to enter the dock gates, she 
made one of her rampaging starts, and put 
such a weight on the check rope—a new six- 
inch hawser—that forward there they had no 
chance to ease it round in time, and it parted. 
I saw the broken end fly up high in the air, 
and the next moment that brute brought her 
quarter against the pier-head with a jar that 
staggered everybody about her decks. She 
didn’t hurt herself. Not she! But one of 
the boys the mate had sent aloft on the 
mizzen to do something, came down on the 
poopdeck—thump—right in front of me. He 
was not much older than myself. We had been 
grinning at each other only a few minutes 
before. He must have been handling him- 
self carelessly, not expecting to get such a 
jerk. I heard his startled cry—Oh!—in a 
high treble as he felt himself going, and 
looked up in time to see him go limp all over 
as he fell. Ough! Poor father was remark- 
ably white about the gills when we shook 
hands in Gravesend. ‘Are you all right?’ he 
asked, looking hard at me. ‘Yes, father.’ 
‘Quite sure?’ ‘Yes, father.” ‘Well, then 
good-bye, my boy.’ He told me afterwards 
that for half a word he would have carried 
mie off home with him there and then. I 
am the baby of the family—you know,” added 
the man in tweeds, stroking his mustache 
with an ingenuous smile. 

“This might have utterly spoiled a chap’s 
nerve for going aloft, you know—utterly. 
He fell within two feet of me, cracking his 
head on a mooring-bitt. Never moved. Stone 
dead. Nice looking little fellow, he was. I 
had just been thinking we would be great 
chums. However, that wasn’t yet the worst 
that brute of a ship could do. I served in her 
three years of my time, and then I got trans- 
ferred to the Lucy Apse, for a year. The sail- 
maker we had in the Apse Family turned up 
there, too, and I remember him saying to me 
one evening, after we had been a week at 
sea: ‘Isn't she a meek little ship?’ No 
wonder we thought the Lucy Apse a dear, 
meek little ship after getting clear of that 
big, rampaging, savage brute. It was like 
heaven. Her officers seemed to me the rest- 
fullest lot of men on earth. To me who had 


known no ship but the Apse Family, the ly 
was like a sort of magic craft that did y}, 
you wanted her to of her own accord, () 
evening we got caught aback pretty sharp 
from right ahead. In about ten minutes y 
had her full again, sheets aft, tacks dows 
decks cleared, and the officer of the Watch 
leaning against the weather rail peacefully 
It seemed simply marvelous to me. The other 
would have stuck for half-an-hour in jrop, 
rolling her decks full of water, knocking tha 
men about—spars cracking, braces sNapping 
yards taking charge, and a 


rudder, which she had a way of flapping 
about fit to raise your hair on end. I couldn 
get over my wonder for days. 

“Well, I finished my last year of appren. 
ticeship in that jolly little ship—she wasp’ 
so little either, but after that other heay 
devil she seemed but a plaything to handle. 
I finished my time and passed; and then jug 
as I was thinking of having three weeks of 
real good time on shore, I got at breakfas 
a letter asking me the earliest day I could be 
ready to join the Apse Family as third mate, 
I gave my plate a shove that shot it into the 
middle of the table; dad looked up over his 
paper; mother raised her hands in astonish- 
ment, and I went out bare-headed into ow 
bit of garden, where I walked round and 
round for ar. hour. 

“When I came in again mother was out of 
the dining-room, and dad had shifted berth 
into his big armchair. The letter was lying 
on the mantelpiece. 

“It’s very creditable to you to get the 
offer, and very kind of them to make it,’ he 
said. ‘And I see also that Charles has been 
appointed chief mate of that ship for one 
voyage.” 

“There was, over leaf, a P.S. to that effect 
in Mr. Apse’s own handwriting, which I had 
overlooked. Charley was my big brother. 

“‘T don’t like very much to have two of 
my boys together in one ship,’ father goes on, 
in his deliberate, solemn way. ‘And | may 
tell you that I would not mind writing Mr. 
Apse a letter to that effect.’ 

“Dear old dad! He was a _ wonderful 
father. What would you have done? The 
mere notion of going back (and as an officer, 
too) to be worried and bothered, and kept on 
the jump night and day by that brute, made 
me feel sick. But she wasn’t a ship you could 
afford to fight shy of. Besides, the most 
genuine excuse could not be given without 
mortally offending Apse & Sons. The firm, 
and I believe the whole family down to the 
old unmarried aunts in Lancashire, had 
grown desperately touchy about that accursed 
ship’s character. This was the case for at 
swering ‘Ready now’ from your very death- 
bed if you wished to die in their good graces. 
And that’s precisely what I did answer—by 
wire, to have it over and done with at once. 

“The prospect of being shipmates with m) 
big brother cheered me up considerably, 
though it made me a bit anxious, too. Ever 
since I remember myself as a little chap be 
had been very good to me, and I looked upon 
him as the finest fellow in the world. And 
so he was. No better officer ever walked the 
deck of a merchant ship. And that’s a fact. 
He was a fine, strong, upstanding, sun-tanned, 
young fellow, with his brown hair curling a 
little, and an eye like a hawk. He was Just 
splendid. We hadn’t seen each other for 
many years, and even this time, though he 
had been in England three weeks already, he 
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yda't showed up at home yet, but had spent 
jis spare time in Surrey somewhere making 
» to Maggie Colchester, Old Captain Col- 
deters niece. Her father, a great friend 
(dad's, was in the sugar-broking business, 
nd Charley made a sort of second home of 
jeit house. I wondered what my big 
other would think of me. There was a 
ott of sternness about Charley’s face which 
yver left it, not even when he was larking in 
tis rather wild fashion. 

“He received me with a great shout of 
lughter. He seemed to think my joining as 
a» oficer the greatest joke in the world. 
There was a difference of ten years between 
y, and I suppose he remembered me best 
in pinafores. I was a kid of four when he 
fst went to sea. It surprised me to find 
how boisterous he could be. 

“‘Now we shall see what you are made of, 
te cried. And he held me off by the shoul- 
ders, and punched my ribs, and hustled me 
into his berth. ‘Sit down, Ned. I am glad 
df the chance of having you with me. I'll 
out the finishing touch to you, my young 
ificer, providing you’re worth the trouble. 
ind, first of all, get it well into your head 
that we are not going to let this brute kill 
anybody this voyage. We'll stop her racket!’ 
“| perceived he was in dead earnest 
shout it. He talked grimly of the ship, and 
how we must be careful and never allow this 
ly beast to catch us napping with any of 
ber damned tricks. 

“He gave me a regular lecture on special 
vamanship for the use of the Apse Family; 
then changing his tone, he began to talk at 
large, rattling off the wildest, funniest non- 
nse, till my sides ached with laughing. I 
could see very well he was a bit above him- 
elf with high spirits. It couldn’t be because 
{my coming. Not to that extent. But, of 
curse, I wouldn’t have dreamt of asking 
vhat was the matter. I had a proper respect 
for my big brother, I can tell you. But it was 
al made plain enough a day or two after- 
vards, when I heard that Miss Maggie Col- 
chester was coming for the voyage. Uncle 
was giving her a sea-trip for the benefit of 
ber health. 

“I don’t know what could have been wrong 
vith her health. She had a beautiful color, 
and a deuce of a lot of fair hair. She didn’t 
care a rap for wind, or rain, or spray, or 
un, or green seas, or anything. She was a 
blue-eyed, jolly girl of the very best sort, 
but the way she cheeked my big brother used 
frighten me. I always expected it to end 
inan awful row. However, nothing decisive 
tappened till after we had been in Sydney 
lor a week. One day, in the men’s dinner 
tour, Charley sticks his head in my cabin. 
I was stretched out on my back on the settee, 
smoking in peace. 

“‘Come ashore with me, Ned,’ he says, in 
tis curt way. 

“I jumped up, of course, and away after 
tim down the gangway and up George 
Street. He strode along like a giant, and I 
a his elbow, panting. It was confoundedly 
hot. ‘Where on earth are you rushing me to, 
Charley?” I made bold to ask. 

““Here,’ he says. 

_“‘Here’ was a jeweler’s shop. I couldn't 
magine what he could want there. It 
vemed a sort of mad freak. He thrusts 
under my nose three rings, which looked 
very tiny on his big, brown palm, growling 
out— 


“For Maggie! Which?’ 





He—‘“How about a little ride, girlie?” 
She—“Are you going north?” 

He—“Yes, I am.” 

She—“Give my regards to the Eskimos!” 


Builders’ Foreman—“Excuse me, but are 
you the lady wot’s singing?” 

Lady—“Yes, I was singing. Why?” 

Builders’ Foreman—“Well, might I ask 
you not to hang on that top note too long? 
The men have knocked off twice already 
mistakin’ it for the dinner whistle.” 








make a sound but I pointed at the one that 
sparkled white and blue. He put it in his 
waistcoat pocket, paid for it with a lot of 
sovereigns, and bolted out. When we got on 
board I was quite out of breath. ‘Shake 
hands, old chap,’ I gasped out. Ile gave me 
a thump on the back. ‘Give what orders you 
like to the boatswain when the hands turn- 
to,” says he; ‘I am off duty this afternoon.’ 

“Then he vanished from the deck for a 
while, but presently he came out of the 
cabin with Maggie, and these two went over 
the gangway publicly, before all hands, go- 
ing for a walk together on that awful, blaz- 
ing hot day, with clouds of dust flying about. 
They came back after a few hours looking 
very staid, but didn’t seem to have the slight- 
est idea where they had been. Anyway, 
that’s the answer they both made to Mrs. 
Colchester’s question at tea-time. 

“And didn’t sh¢ turn on Charley, with her 
voice like an old night cabman’s! ‘Rubbish. 
Don’t know where you’ve been! Stuff and 
nonsense. You've walked the girl off her 
legs. Don’t do it again.’ 

“It’s surprising how meek Charley could 
be with that old woman. Only on one oc- 
casion he whispered to me, ‘I’m jolly glad 
she isn’t Maggie’s aunt, except by marriage. 
That’s no sort of relationship.’ But I think 
he let Maggie have too much of her own 
way. She was hopping all over that ship in 
her yachting skirt and a red tam o’ shanter 
like a bright bird on a dead black tree. The 
old salts used to grin to themselves when 
they saw her coming along, and offered to 
teach her knots or splices. I believe she 
liked the men for Charley’s sake, I suppose. 

“As you may imagine, the fiendish propen- 
sities of that cursed ship were never spoken 
of on board. Not in the cabin, at any rate. 
Only once on the homeward passage Charley 
said, incautiously, something about bringing 
all her crew home this time. Captain Col- 
chester began to look uncomfortable at once, 
and that silly, hard-bitten old woman flew out 
at Charley as though he had said something 
indecent. I was quite confounded myself, 
and as to Maggie, she sat completely mysti- 
fied, opening her blue eyes very wide. Of 
course, before she was a day older she 
wormed it all out of me. She was a very 
difficult person to lie to. 


END OF PART I 


From “A Set of Six”, by Joseph Conrad. 
Copyright, 1908, by Doubleday, Doran and 
“I got a kind of scare at this. I couldn’tCompany, Inc. 


EXCERPTS FROM “HO HUM” 
by E. B. White (Farrar and Rinehart). 


Ludicrous newspaper errors. 

Jury to Try Woman For Murder Not Yet 
Completed.—Headline in Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal News. 

Who says American justice isn’t swift? 


We Do Not Tear Your Clothes With Ma- 
chinery, We Do It Carefully By Hand.—Sign 
in a laundry window. 

So much nicer that way. 


Coroner Finds Driver Had Taken Only 
Four Lessons Before Hitting Car.—Headline 
in Connecticut News. 

Some people have a knack. 


* 
IT’S SMART TO BE THRIFTY 


Sandy stood hesitantly at the ticket win- 
dow counting his change. 
“What's up, Scotty?” the ticket-agent in- 
quired, “isn’t your change right?” 
“It’s richt,” said Sandy complainingly, “but 
only just richt.” 


It was a Scotchman who walked into a 
dairy and asked for a pound of butter 
wrapped into today’s paper. 


“Your wife needs a change,” said the doc- 
tor. “Salt air will cure her.” 

The next time the physician called he 
found Sandy sitting by the bedside fanning 
his wife with a herring. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC WORK PAGE 


For English and Literature Classes 


I. Cover Desicn 


Study this portrait carefully. 
Duncan, in Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth, says, “There’s no art to read 
the mind’s construction in the 
face.” How does this picture dis- 
prove that statement? What qual- 
ities distinguish Paderewski as 
patriot and musician? Report 
upon some of the most interesting 
episodes of his career. 


II. As One Reaper to ANOTHER 


Explain the new Scholastic plan 
to a classmate who has not heard 
of it. What qualities of work- 
manship do we look for in a well- 
made book? Why does a real 
book-lover feel that he must own 
his books? Write an interesting 
composition on one of the follow- 
ing: A Library of One’s Own; 
My Changing Literary Tastes; 
My Friends on the Bookshelf. 

Read in the October Atlantic 
Monthly “Books of One’s Own” 
by A. Edward Newton. Read and 
report to your class on several 
of the books recommended by 
Mrs. Becker. 


Ill. How I Got My Lirerary 
START 


What quality do you sense in 
Sherwood Anderson’s account of 
himself? What guide does he 
offer to young writers? Do you 
feel that his advice is sound? 


IV. Tue Brute 


Ask one member of your class 
to explain clearly all nautical 
terms in this story. Is there any 
explanation for the extraordinary 
behavior of the ship? Why are we 
willing to accept the situation? 
Plan the ending of the story now. 
List carefully all hints of the 
probable outcome given you in 
Part I. 

Write a personality sketch of 
the Apse Family. Make clear the 
conflicting forces in this story. 
What other stories have you read 
which picture man in conflict with 
the forces of nature? Find evi- 
dence of Conrad’s power to tell a 
story; to describe a scene. 


V. Tue Pott Wao ConQuerep 
ENGLAND 


Check the correct answer: 

1. Joseph Conrad chose (a) 
Polish, (b) English, (c) French 
for his literary language. 

2. He spoke English (a) as a 
native, (b) as a foreigner. 

3. He was (a) a_ popular 
author from the start; (b) his 
rise to fame was slow. 

4. His personality was 
gracious and charming; 
brusque and_ repellent; 
morose and secretive. 

5. His books (a) reflect his 
early life at sea; (b) are a direct 
contradiction of his own expe- 
rience. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


VI. Santa FE anp Taos 

Make a careful précis of this 
article. What quality in Santa 
Fe especially appeals to artists? 
In what ways have they reflected 
their environment in their work? 
What does the author of this ar- 
ticle feel is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of Santa Fe? 


Look upon your own community 
with sympathetic eyes. In a short 
sketch try to express vividly its 
personality. Describe a_ local 
street scene or other gathering. 
Read and report upon some book 
by Willa Cather, Philip Steven- 
son, Erna Fergusson, Oliver La 
Farge. 


VII. THe Poetry Corner 


Summarize briefly in your own 
words the story of “Quivira”. 
How much more than the mere 
story does the poem give you? 
Point out effective contrasts in the 
poem; colorful lines; appealing 
figures of speech. Explain the last 
two lines. 


What are the characteristics of 
the ballad? What modern poets 
have written ballads? Take some 
legend or bit of local history and 
write it in ballad form. 


Investigate the humorous verse 
of Arthur Guiterman, Samuel 
Hoffenstein, Morris Bishop, Caro- 
lyn Wells. What qualities dis- 
tinguish the -work of each? Mr. 
Guiterman feels that humor is 
not incompatible with poetry. Do 
you agree with him? What is 
your own definition of poetry? 


VIII. Creative Youtn Pace 


Read carefully these contribu- 
tions from your fellow students. 
What experience is each asking 
you to share? How well does the 
author accomplish his purpose? 
What points of excellence can you 
find in each contribution? What 
suggestion for improvement can 
you offer? Comment critically on 
each author’s choice of words, the 
worth of his ideas, the truth of 
his mood, the freshness of 
imagery, the force of expression. 
Which article gives you most 
pleasure to read? Why? 


IX. A Worp a Day 


The following words appear in 
this issue of the Scholastic: pro- 
priety, atrocity, straddled, pall, 
abashed, quiescent, caparisoning, 
counterfeit, futile, pallid, mirage, 
aristocrat, fabulous, polysyllabic, 
free-lance, pinnacle, lithe, pun- 
gent, authentic, sombrero, impas- 
sively. Learn to spell and pro- 
nounce them correctly. Look up 
their word histories. Define ex- 
actly. Find synonyms for each. 


For History and Social Studies Classes 


I. Pax & Co. 

What does Senor de Madariaga 
mean by the title of his book, “I. 
Americans”? Define 
ger”. What language? Make a 
list of “world citizens”—men and 
women of any nationality who you 
think are making the biggest con- 
tributions to international under- 
standing. Compare, incidentally, 
the ideas on world government of 
Madariaga and H. G. Wells (page 
20). Have you noticed in the 
newspapers any references to the 
Spanish Ambassador during the 
recent Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva? Why is he a 
particularly good person to have 
in the Washington Diplomatic 
Corps at this time? 


II. NATIONAL PLANNING 

Imagine that the Mayor of your 
city has appointed you Chairman 
of a Planning Commission for 
your community. (There are such 
commissions in Arizona, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other States and 
cities.) Draw up an outline of 
preliminary steps you would 
take in the fields of research, in- 
dustry, finance, housing, health, ed- 
ucation, recreation, etc. What rela- 
tion would your plan have to a 
similar plan for your State? for 
the geographic region of which it 
is a part? for the Nation as a 
whole? On a map of the U. S. 
draw the borders of what you con- 
sider its most natural economic 
divisions—not less than 6 nor 
more than 12. Within each one 
write the reasons that have caused 
you to group it together. 

In the summaries of the Beard, 
Chase, and Swope plans, what is 
meant by: anti-trust laws, prudent 
investment, fair returns, produc- 
tion quotas, regional corporations, 
large-scale corporate farming, dis- 
tribution, police basis for arma- 
ment, minimum family wage, 
physical plant, luxury trades, 
technological unemployment, pur- 
chasing power, slum clearance, 
reforestation, trade practices, un- 
employment benefits? 

Draw up in three parallel 
columns the points in which the 
Beard, Chase, and Swope plans 
agree, and the points on which 
they differ. Also, in your opinion, 
the strongest and weakest points 
of each. Which has the best 
chance of adoption? Why? 


Ill. Tue Britisu Crisis 

Is there any danger of the United 
States going off the gold stand- 
ard? What would be the effects if 
it did? If there is a U. S. Mint in 
your city, make a class visit to it, 
to see how gold bullion is handled. 

What three ways does Dr. Rugg 
suggest in which Great Britain 
can obtain money to purchase her 
large and necessary supplies’ of 
food and raw materials abroad? 
Which of them is her only real 
hope? What ways are mentioned 
of reducing the cost of living in 
England? 


IV. Art tn Everypay Lire 
Name several public buildings, 
factories, stores, colleges, cr 


“Weltbur- “ 


other institutions which cont) 
important mural paintings rely. 
ing to some phase of America) 
life. Why do industries such fe 
the Heinz Company build ayjj 
toriums and recreation buildings 
for their workers? 

Why are Sante Fe and Tag 
called “centers of America’s crea 
tive culture”? Name half a dozen 
other such places that deserve tp 
rank with them im this respect, 
V. THe Sworn or Sercestvs 

Distinguish between legend and 
history in the episode, “The Twi; 
Cities That Were One”. What is 
the use of historical stories jy 
which the facts cannot be proved 
authentic? Tell the class abou 
some other great myths relating to 
the founding of ancient cities or 
peoples. 

Pick out three books in the 
reading list which attract you 
most and read them. Afterward 
write a report on what you hav 
learned from them. 


VI. SporTSMANSHIP 


Get your whole class to enter 
this contest. After you have writ- 
ten your letters, read them to each 
other and have a general discus- 
sion of the ideas in them. Why is 
it important that international 
athletic competitions should be 
based on high standards of sports 
manship? 


VII. Cartoon Contest 


Make a list of several cartoon 
suggestions that might be covered 
by the title, “America and World 
Leadership”. Then pick out the 
best one and draw your cartoon 
for submission in the contest. 
VIII. Foreien AFrairs 

England. Give a short talk on 
the British form of government. 
(A fine source of material for this 
is the Scholastic pamphlet, “Mod- 
ern Governments in Graphic 
Form”.) Why is it that an elec- 
tion can be held at any time when 
some crisis arises? What is the 
position of each of the three Brit 
ish parties on a protective tariff? 

Manchuria. On a map of Man 
churia locate the principal rail 
roads, the surrounding countries, 
and the points where hostilities 
have occurred between the Japa 
nese and Chinese. Give its popt 
lation, climate, topography, chief 
products. Why have railroads 
been important in the develop 
ment of the country? ; 

France and Germany. Describe 
the character and personality of 
Laval, Briand, Bruening, and von 
Hindenburg. What previous ef: 
forts have been made to bring 
France and Germany together‘ 
Why is it necessary now? What 
relation do France and the United 
States bear to the general Euro- 
pean situation? 

IX. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Pick out what you consider 
the most important event of the 
last fortnight in American Gor 
ernment, and describe it in 4 
political speech. 
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